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HE restrictions on non-war construction have now been removed! 
All building operations may go on—new houses may be built; 
old ones remodeled. The only problem now is to find the right 
kind of home to build. 
We have realized for some time that the building industry would be 


Talks 


the first to be relieved, and we have, therefore, felt entirely justified in” 


continuing to show house plan after house plan in THE House 

BEAUTIFUL even during this period of restrictions. Building a 

home is one of the most important events in one’s life; it is not a matter 

which should be done haphazardly, but one which should be given con- 

siderable thought. Plans must be studied—and plans must be rejected 
until just the right one is found. 

Our February magazine, as usual, will be the Spring Building Num- 
ber, and it will include a large variety of houses from which to select— 
large houses, small houses, wooden houses and a cement house. 

Of all the houses we have ever pictured in THE Housr BEAUuTI- 
FUL, those in bungalow style have probably made the strongest ap- 
peal. There will, therefore, be several different bungalows shown in 
the February issue—all selected by Mr. Austin D. Jenkins, a well- 
known architect. 

Several of our readers have written to us, asking if we would not 
show some more small homes—not inexpensive houses, but compact 
models of artistic design. We have been making a very serious study 
of small houses for several months, and we are going to make a special 
feature of these this coming vear. Next month it will be a cement 
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house in Manchester, Massachusetts. Of course, cement houses are 
never built as small as those of wood, but this is one of the smallest 6f 
this style. James Purdon, of Boston, is the architect. 

Another small house, which we will show—this an inexpensive one— 
was built out on the banks of the picturesque Desplaines River, near 
Chicago, for a landscape architect and his wife. The outline of the 
house is a copy of an old Danish peasant house of the twelfth century, 
the material and construction entirely modern, as the cost had to be 
kept within the two thousand dollar mark. 

Many of our soldiers have had the opportunity of spending their 
rest time studying the best architecture of France and England. A 
New York architect, who was over in France during the War, took a 
great many photographs of the cottages there, which he felt would be 
of particular interest to Americans. These will be shown next month. 

rhe ancestral home of the Whitman family in Farmington, Connec- 
ticut, built about 1660, will interest those who want to build in the old 
Colonial style. This has many exceptionally good features which 
might well be adopted. 

One of the greatest problems for those owning a home with small 
grounds is to find a place for a garage. Our photographer has been 
looking around the country to see how this problem has been solved. 
You will be interested in the result. 

And if perchance you do not find just the type of house you want, 

Remember we are glad to get letters of sugges- 
both constructive and destructive, if vou have anv. 


write and tell us so. 
tions and criticism 
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The Furniture of the Allies 


I. Italian Furniture 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Photographs, unless otherwise indicated, furnished by Shreve, Crump and Low, Boston 


periods: the fre-cento with Giotto as a dominant figure; 

the quattro-cento with Luca della Robbia and Donatello; 
and the mighty flourishing of Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo in the high, crowning cinque-cento. Read 
Browning and see how, in his “ The Bishop Orders His Tomb at 
Saint Praxed’s, Rome 15—,”’ he shows the marvellous blend- 
ing of Pagan and Christian; the luxury, the gorgeousness, the 
wonder of that whole great period. Nowhere else do you get a 
finer, truer picture of this interesting, stimulating, fruitful time. 

You see, when we speak of Italian furniture it is always, | 
think, the types created by this High Renaissance that we mean, 
for they dominated the furniture art of all the other countries, 
and were models for the civilized world, until in turn Italy be- 
came an admirer and adapter first of French and later of English 
modes. Up to this cingue-cento period, carvers of wood and 
cabinet makers were still under the influence of Gothic motifs, 
of themselves oppressively architectural, and, with only a few 
exceptions, fitted not for homes but for monasteries. 

But in what luxury had Italy been preparing herself to live! 
Burkhardt writes: ‘“Outward life indeed in the fifteenth and 
early part of the sixteenth century was polished and ennobled 
as among no other people in 
the world. A countless number 


| igen the Italian Renaissance is divided into three 





sive sideboard or the light brackets with noble vases, and 
clothing the walls with the moving splendor of. tapestry, and 
covering the toilet-table with numberless graceful trifles, but 
absorbing whole branches of mechanical work—especially 
carpentering—into its province. All Western Europe, as soon 
as its wealth enabled it to do so, set to work in the same 
way at the close of the Middle Ages. But its efforts produced 
either a childish and fantastic toy-work or were bound with the 
chains of a purely Gothic art, while the Renaissance moved 
freely, entering into the spirit of every task it undertook and 
working for a far larger circle of patrons and admirers than the 
northern artist. The rapid victory of Italian decorative art over 
northern in the course of the sixteenth century is due partly to this 
fact, though partly the result of wider and more general causes.”’ 

Now, “entering into the spirit of every task it undertook,” is 
precisely what made the furniture of the Italian Renaissance so 
perfect, that so potently impressed it upon the other countries. 
Not one detail was too small for the artist-craftsman to spend 
his time upon; elaborate carving, intricate inlay and rich gilding 
all received lavish and meticylous attention. One of the forms 
of decoration was called “gesso,” a blending of gold-leaf and 
paint; another and even more beautiful one was “intarsia,” 
which was an inlay of colored woods etched with burning-irons. 
Vasari writes of the “art of marquetry”” being taught by a master 











It is interesting 
to trace the de- 
velopment of the 
fireplace from 
medieval days 
when it was just 
a kindled blaze 
in the centre of 
the great hall, to 
the time when 
Italian taste and 
feeling for archi- 
tectural lines 
sunk it into the 
walls, and thus 
created our mod- 
ern standards. 
Equally val- 
uable and inter- 
esting is the 
study of old Ital- 
ian andirons. 













of those small things and great 
things which combine to make 
up what we mean by comfort, 
we know to have first appeared 
in Italy. We read in the novel- 
ists of soft, elastic beds, of 
costly carpets and bedroom 
furniture of which we _ hear 
nothing in other countries. We 
often hear especially of the 
abundance and beauty of the 
linen. Much of all this is 
drawn within the sphere of art. 
We note with admiration the 
thousand ways in 
which art ennobles 
luxury, not only 
adorning the mas- 








Renaissance door-knocker. Apparently 
an endeavor to capture and fix in bronze 
the story of Net ‘une’ s horses. Notice, also, 
thedetail of the shell which forms the base. 
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to his pupil; and in his “ Lives,” 
he tells such an interesting story 
of Benedetto da Maiano that | 
must quote it. | begin to fear 
that you will deem this article too 
filled with quotations, but, after 
all, which do you think is better 
able to reveal this Italy, this 
Renaissance art, old George Va- 
sari who was witness to it or my- 
self? Therefore, without further 
apologies: “Benedetto da Mai- 
ano, sculptor of Florence, began 
as a wood carver, and was con- 
sidered the most skilful 
master of that craft 
that ever held tools. 
He was also the best 












These stately 
pedestals, al- 
ways made in 
scale with the 
dimensions of 
the hearth they 
were to adorn, 
full of the Re- 
naissance Clas- 
stcism, and 
glowing with 
that underbloom 
that Time alone 
can give, are 
getting rarer 
every year. Most 
of us can possess 
their perfections 
with but the eyes 
of our memory. 
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Carved walnut cabinet with fine claw feet. The low-relief effect is 
excellent. On the top is a reliquary, carved and gilded. 


artist of the method introduced, as is said elsewhere, in the 


time of Filippo Brunelleschi and Paolo Uccello, of joining small 
pieces of wood together to make perspectives, foliage and other 


fantasies. He was thus pre-eminent in his youth, as his num- 
erous works in various parts of Florence show, notably the 
presses of the sacristy of S. Maria del Fiore, most of which 
he did after the death of his uncle Giuliano, full of figures 
and foliage, and other works executed with great magnifi- 
cence and art. Having acquired a great reputation, owing 
to the novelty of these arts, he did a number of works for 
various places and princes, among them being a writing- 
desk for Alfonso, King of Naples, made by the direction of 
Benedetto’s uncle Giuliano, who served that king in ar- 
chitectural matters. Benedetto himself went thither, but as 
his quarters did not please him he returned to Florence, where 
he did two coffers for Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, who 
had many Florentines at his court and was very fond of rare 
things, the work showing a fine mastery of joinery. The king 
sent him a courteous invitation, and, as he was anxious to go, 
he took the coffers with him in the ship, and departed for 
Hungary. Having paid his respects to the king, by whom he 
was kindly received, he sent for the coffers and caused them to 
be unpacked in the presence of the king, who was very anxious 
to see thern. But the damp sea air had exercised such an 
effect on the glue that when the case was opened almost all 
the inlaid work fell out. It may well be imagined how 
astonished and dumfoundered Benedetto stood in the pres- 
ence of that distinguished company. However, he put the 
pieces together as best he could, so that the king was fairly 
satisfied. But from that time he conceived an aversion for 
that profession on account of the shame it had brought him. 
Accordingly, he boldly devoted himself to sculpture, in which 
he had already some experience, having made a marble basis 
with angels while he was with his uncle at Loreto. By this 
means he was able to show the king that, although he had 
begun in an unfortunate manner, the fault lay in the baseness 
of his art and not in his genius which was high and soaring.” 

Cabinet making was always considered a lesser art, you see. 
But doesn’t that story tell the care and craft and energy with 
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which these smaller things were made? Though, of course, all 
furniture was not elaborately executed. Savonarola’s chair and 
desk, that are to be seen at the Museum of San Marco in Flor- 
ence, are proof of just what | mean. But, even then, how very 
fine the lines!’ | am showing as illustration two pieces of old 
mellow Bolognese walnut just to prove this point, each full of 
symmetry and balanced dignity. But the general tendency was 
to carve and ornament with gilt and adorn with marquetry, and 
to do it with inspiration. And what magnificence of upholstery 
and cloths! Silks of Padua and Genoa velvets. Is it Genoa 
velvet, do you suppose, on this stately chair, so admirably 
proportioned and full of harmony? For Italy was always noted 
for its fine fabrics, and there is in Flor- 

ence today a magnificent collection of 

brocades dating as far back as the sixth 

century, “designs that for beauty and 

splendor and durability put to shame 

most of the stuff now woven.” Cel- 

lini himself speaks thus of the influen- 

tial trade-guilds which had existed from 

the thirteenth century and which built 

up so much of Florence’s pre-eminence 

in art and wealth. “At that time all 

the fifers were most honorable artisans, 

and some of them belonged to the 

Greater Arts of Silk and Wool; for the 

which reason my father did not disdain 

to practise such a profession.”” And 

this father went so far as to be angry 

Italian chair from the Metro- With his son for not following the call- 
politan Museum. A fine ing of a musician, a most unfortunate 
instance of dignified balance persuasion if it had happened, for the 
and restraint. world would be just so much poorer 





Notice the Egyptian details in the base and column- 
supports. 


Late Fenatssance bed. 
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Old walnut sideboard or press from Bologna. The lines are fiire 


and harmonious. 


wanting Cellini’s art. But you can see how Benve- 
nuto’s versatile talents came to him, for the elder 
Cellini was a skilled engineer as well as a musician, 
a maker of wonderful pipes, cymbals, lutes, viols 
harps. | wish that | could see a mirror that he made; a 
mirror that his son describes as “about a braccia in diam- 
eter, of bone and ivory, adorned with figures and foliage, 
with careful finish and fine design. The mirror was in 
the form of a wheel; in the midst was the mirror itself; 
around it were seven circles in which were carved and 
inlaid the Seven Virtues in ivory and blackened bone; and 
the whole mirror, and likewise the said Virtues, were 


and 
and 
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Richly carved Italian Renaissance cabinet of walnut. On the cabinet are a 
pair of old Urbino faience pharmacy jars, and a bowl of Savona ware. 
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balanced in such a way, that in turning the said wheel all the 
Virtues revolved, and they had each a weight at their feet which 
kept them upright. And since he had some knowledge of the 
Latin language he inscribed around the said mirror a Latin in- 
scription which ran, ‘Through all the turns that the Wheel of 
Fortune makes, Virtue remains upright.’ ”’ 

| wish, too, that | could see not only the ewers that Cellini 
fashioned for the Bishop of Salamanca, but the sideboard on 
which they were to be kept. | know it would be a liberal educa- 
tion. And the nearest way that most of us can get to this edu- 
cation is to read all these writers of the Renaissance freely; that 
wonderful, revealing autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini’s per- 
haps more than all the rest. Maybe | am bringing coals to 
Newcastle, but do you remember that part where after some 
slight difference with his landlord, Cellini slit the hangings of 
four beds “in such a way that | knew | had done a damage of 
more than fifty scudi”? That, | confess, fixed the picture of 
those serge draperies as nothing else could have done; and the 
words in praise of these same sleeping accommodations, “We 


Table of Bolognese walnut. This piece shows traces of the earlier monastic effort. 


Similiar to English refectory tables. 


certainly had very fine beds; entirely new and truly clean,” 
prove how high was Italian civilization and comfort at the 
time. 

As to mirrors, they must have been a commonplace in 
ltaly when they were just beginning to be known elsewhere. 





In 1644 Evelyn, in speaking of a certain Roman palace, 
notes, “The perspective is also considerable, composed by 
the position of looking-glasses, which render a strange mul- 
tiplication of things resembling divers most richly furnished 
rooms.” It was not until 1676 that he records the estab- 
lishment by the Duke of Buckingham of the glass-works at 
Greenwich, and three years earlier two glasses in the dress- 
ing-room of a lady of quality had seemed to him completest 
luxury. How interesting it would have been to see the Italy 
Evelyn saw; Art on the wane but all the gathered treasures 
of the richer ages there. Of one Genoese palace he writes, 
“The house is most magnificently built without, nor less 
eloriously furnished within, having whole tables and bed- 
steads of massy silver, many of them set with agates, onyxes, 
cornelians, lazulis, pearls, turquoises, and other precious 
stones.” Again—this time of a Florentine palazzo—his diary 
tells us, “But what some look upon as exceeding all the rest, 
is a very rich bedstead (which sort of gross furniture the 
l[talians much glory in as did our grandfathers in England in 
their inlaid wooden ones) inlaid with all sorts of precious 
stones and antique heads, onyxes, agates and cornelians, 
esteemed to be worth eighty or ninety thousand crowns. 
Here are also divers cabinets and tables of the Florence work 
~and a conceited chair to sleep in with the legs stretched 
out, with hooks, and pieces of wood to draw out longer or 
shorter.” Was this the precursor of the Morris chair, do you 
think? And he makes another entry of their ingenuity. 
“In one of the chambers is a whimsical chair, which folded 
into so many varieties as to turn into a bed, a bolster, a table, 
or a couch.”’ How modern it all sounds! 
Have | made you see Italian furniture? (Continued on page 45) 





A Small Cottage in Portland, Oregon 


Possessing Real Beauty and Distinction, and at the Same Time Planned for Comfort and Convenience 


By HELEN EASTHAM 


Mr. Wade Pipes, Architect 


Oregon, combines many of those qualities which prove 

that a cottage, however small, may have real beauty and 
distinction; and however new, may even possess a degree of 
that mellow charm that we sometimes think can be produced 
only by age. 

The street entrance is a hooded doorway, not merely a sup- 
port for a thick mass of vines, into a small vestibule, and then 
into the hallway. This hallway is also small, in order to give 
all possible space to the more important rooms; but the archi- 
tect has given it the distinction which the keynote to any house 
should have, in a barrel-vaulted ceiling of very good proportions. 

When the outside of a house is in itself an urgent invitation to 
enter, and the character of the entrance-hall stimulates the 
interest in what may be beyond, this is as it should be in all 
dwellings; but particularly in a cottage, which necessarily 


ie little house, built by Mr. Wade Pipes, of Portland, 








depends upon this inviting quality for its charm. This ar- 
rangement of the entrance gives the advantage of privacy in the 
downstairs rooms—a difficult thing to achieve in small houses 
if the front door commands a view of the living-rooms. A 
glass door fromthe hall on axis with the front door gives a view 
across the veranda and the little square of semi-formal garden, 
into a dogwood grove beyond—a prospect which does away 
with the shut-in effect of many small hallways. 

The stairs rise toward the front door and are enclosed, so 
they are inconspicuous, and being conveniently near the service 
portion a back stairway is dispensed with—an important saving 
in both space and cost in the small house. The space corre- 
sponding to the vestibule on the other side of the stairway is 
utilized for a generous coat-closet and lavatory. At this end 
of the house is the dining-room, with casement windows toward 
the east and a fireplace opposite. This room is furnished very 
simply but effectively with a long narrow table and _ high- 
backed chairs, and a recess at one end holds a built-in china 
cupboard. Conveniently placed in relation to this room, is an 
excellently planned service-wing comprising a china pantry, 
small but light and convenient kitchen, kitchen pantry or 
scullery, service-porch, store-room and broom closet, with the 


These two pictures show the street front of the cottage—the one to the left 
before the vines had started to cover the walls. 





Even a comparatively new cottage may possess a degree of the mellow charm 
one usually associates with age. 
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A study of these floor 
plans will show what can 
be accomplished in a 
small cottage with careful 
planning and a proper 


sense of values. 
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The house and garden have been treated as one composition, recognizing 
the fact that their relation to each other is no less important than that 
of a picture and its frame. 


heating-chamber beyond. Altogether this is a very limited 
space, but notice how the really essential things are all provided 
for, with sufficient light everywhere, and shelves and cupboards 
and sinks where they should be; in short, the whole plan worked 
out with regard to the smooth and efficient operation of the 
most important department of housekeeping. 

At the other end of the hallway is the living-room, irregular in 
shape and full of interesting details, but not lacking in the rest- 
ful and quiet atmosphere that is indispensable to a livable room. 
[he walls are paneled in wood and painted an old ivory tone, 

thus forming a good background for 








the colors which have been introduced 
here. The hangings are of a golden 
tan linen printed in a rather bold pat- 
tern of dark blue, with touches of a 
stronger golden hue than the back- 
ground, and bound around the edges 
with a band of plain blue which 
gives them a very decorative quality. 
More of this linen than that used for 
the window and door hangings would 
have spoiled its effectiveness, so the 
sofa and fireside chairs were covered 
in a plain tan fabric. Mr. Pipes de- 
signed the sofa in the illustration and 
directed the furnishing of the room, 
and his idea throughout was to keep 








to the character of a cottage—but 
without any sacrifice of the dignity 
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Another view of the garden front—and one which offers some excellent suggestions for planting. 
There is brilliant coloring in this garden from spring to fall. 
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and balance that are always necessary 
to make even the most unpretentious 
room satisfying. 

The fireplace, similar to many in 
English cottages, is rather narrow at 
the back and slants sharply outward at 
the face. The draught in this, as in the 
other fireplaces in the house, is perfect 
—and an unusually great percentage of 
heat is thrown out into the room. With 
open fires in all the rooms, little addi- 
tional heat is required from the heating- 
plant—and during many months of the 
year none at all, as mild temperature 
comes early and stays late in Portland. 
The book-shelves on either side of the 
fireplace are flush with the wall, the 
lower portions forming cupboards for 
wood and magazines. 

The French door showing in the illus- 
tration opens into a small conservatory, 
used chiefly for starting seeds and plants 
—and adding an attractive feature 
both from inside and out. Opposite 
this a similar door opens on the veranda, 
the paved floor of which is flush with 
the ground. 

Upstairs the floor-space is thought- 
fully planned, allowing for a generous 
supply of closets, and wherever possible 
they have been provided with windows. 
The main bedroom (Continued on page 52) 
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The walls are paneled in wood and painted an old iwory tone, thus forming a good background 
There are book-shelves on either side of the fireplace, with cupboards be'ow for magazines and wood. 


The living-room is full of interesting details. 
for the colors which have been introduced. 
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The Designer and the Textile Industry 






Our Artists Are Meeting the Rapidly Growing Demand for Good 


Design, National 1n Expression and Modern in Treatment 


By M. D. C. CRAWFORD 


Research Associate in Textiles, American Museum of Natural History 


AST month | outlined the co-opera- 
tion between the museums and 
the textile and garment industries, 

in bringing about higher standards of in- 
In this number | 


dustrial art in America. 
intend to discuss a few examples 
of the application of this theory. 
And | find it much easier to 
expound a theory than to ex- 
plain the application thereof. 

In this article | shall endeavor 
to indicate the connection be- 
tween these two forces and how 
they affected the artists, but 
when the fabrics were designed 
my only thought was to aid in 
the creation of original and 
more or less beautiful and ap- 
propriate designs through the 
study of museum documents 
and what textile experience was 
at my disposal. At the outset, 
therefore, it must be understood 
that there are two distinct 
mental positions. So far as the 
theory went, | believed and 
still believe that the rational 
use of large documentary col- 
lections in connection with a 
certain degree of practical train- 
ing in industrial technique must 
aid in developing better types 
of commercial expression. If 
such designs could be directly 
traced to a museum document 
and still have charm and sales 
value, well and good, but they 
must have the latter qualities; 
and | never was and am not now 
insistent on the first condition. 
The object has been better de- 
sign, not the proof of a theory; 
to train practical independent 
designers, not to multiply ex- 
amples of ancient art. 

Often the best designs, both 
from the artistic and the com- 
mercial standpoint are the ones 
in which the museum influence 
is rather of inspiration than of 
emulation. When, therefore, 
the documentary character is 
pronounced, the creative power 
of the artist has been devoted 
to artistic selection (which, in its 
essence, is a form of creation) 
and there has been no pressure 
brought to bear in favor of this 
or that motif. 

At the outset | wish to pay 


a most sincere tribute to the courage of 
certain American manufacturers of decor- 
ative fabrics, as well as to the originality 
and taste of the artists. If anything, my 
admiration of the former class is greater, 


Sila lll’ 


Block printed decorative silk suggested by a,Peruvian collection. 
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The general idea back of this design was to show that the colontal house, 
as well as pagodas and castles, had a decorative charm and could be 
used in cretonne. 
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since they are experienced and successful 
men of affairs, familiar with market con- 
ditions in regard to new ideas, fully con- 
scious of the risks they took in breaking 
away from old habits of thought and 


running counter to time-honored 
traditions. It cost them very 
considerable sums of money to 
make these first courageous ex- 
periments. To the ordinary ex- 
pense of engraving rollers and 
the cost of printing, was added 
the expense of producing de- 
signs that had been created by 
artists fortunately (so far as art 
was concerned) untrained in the 
secrets of getting the highest 
productivity at the least ex- 
pense from the machine. I say 
“fortunately”’ advisedly, for if 
we encourage the artists too 
much along technical lines, it 
must be at the expense of ar- 
tistic effect. | do not mean that 
the artist should be kept in 
ignorance of all mechanical de- 
tails, but it seems to me that 
the function of creating beauti- 
ful ideas and the function of 
producing these ideas mechani- 
cally suggest distinct mental at- 
tributes that are seldom com- 
bined in the same individual. 
There is unquestionably a 
middle ground between the pro- 
fessions where both specialists 
may profitably discuss their sep- 
arate functions. But an artist 
need know no more of technical 
matters than a technician need 
know of the artistic. A proper 
mutual understanding and re- 
spect is all that we need ask. 
Teach an artist the possible 
limits of expression of the ma- 
chine. Let him become familiar 
with their restrictions, in order 
that his creative powers may un- 
consciously confine themselves 
within these limits. This will, 
to a great degree, prevent the 
stiffness in design that comes 
from unfamiliar vehicles of ex- 
pression. Teach the technical 
man to appreciate the artistic 
effort; let him understand that 
designs are not made merely to 
demonstrate how cheaply a 
machine can be run, but that 
the machine owes its existence 
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to the fact that people have an 
unconquerable desire toward 
beauty. 

It is just as important for 
the artist to insist on the 
proper interpretation of an 
idea as it is for the engineer to 
insist on the scrupulous carry- 
ing out of his plans. From 
my experience | may say that 
it has been much easier to 
impart the essential rudiments 
of technique to artists than to 
make a certain type of tech- 
nician appreciate the equally 
practical problems of art, good 
taste and originality. 

Good taste, artistic appre- 
ciation and sensitiveness to 
beauty are qualities that re- 
quire training equally with any 
other intellectual attainments, 
and yet how often do we hear 
it said, “It is all a matter of 
taste,” as though this quality 
were some arbitrary standard 
that each individual might 
with propriety adopt? We 
are all willing to yield to the 
doctor, the lawyer, or the 
chemist in their specialities, 
but when we come to the realm 
of the artist, it is seldom that 
the most ordinarily modest 
person is willing to make the 
slightest concession. This at- 
titude is perhaps not as strange 
or inconsistent as it may 
sound, for our contact with 
the first named specialists is 
rather occasional, whereas our 
selective power is constantly 
exercised in regard to artistic 
things. For there is hardly an 
object we purchase that has 
not in itself some appeal to our 
sense of beauty. However, 
although each of us has a cer- 
tain knowledge in aesthetics, 
there are individuals who are 
specially trained and, perhaps, 
specially endowed above the 
average in this selection. | do 
not mean that the critic, connoisseur, 
art or fashion editor, be they ever so 
competent, can force us to like things 
against our taste. What | do mean 
is that their average of selection will 
be in the long run a greater source of 
gratification than will that of the average, 
untrained individual. Sound, critical 
judgment is less likely to be distracted by 
incidents, less prone to bias, and more 
firmly built upon actual merit. 

For this many reasons exist, but space 
permits me to discuss but one. There is 
a certain penchant in all of us to dwell 
with comfort on familiar objects or upon 
certain types in particular associations. 
We hear a great deal concerning our out- 
rageous desire for novelty, but in reality 
any innovation is likely to startle us out 
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A decorative silk designed by Conrad Cramer and suggested by 
Algonquin beadwork. 


of our powers to appreciate fully its in- 
trinsic merits. Haddon, in his “ Primi- 
tive Art,”’ has called this the power of 
expectancy. In other words, when we 
come to know one particular type of 
ornament in a certain environment, its 
absence, or the substitution of another 
form, produces an unfavorable impression 
which can be overcome only by our good 
taste, properly evaluating its worth and 
permitting it to grow familiar, and the 
critic should be an individual familiar 
with such subconscious influences and 
able to make proper deductions for them 
in passing judgment. 

Let us take, as an example of this 
power, the case of the realistic floral 
patterns. In appreciation of natural 
blossoms, I allow no one to go before 
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me. In ancient arts, which 
we freely acknowledge as 
better than our own, they 
appear only in flat conventions 
as purely decorative figures. 
So used they belong, of course, 
in modern ornament. But 
when the drawing reaches the 
point of modelling, when the 
fruitless effort is made to hold 
a mirror up to nature, they 
become not flowers, but dreary 
mortuary relics of flowers. 
Certain forms have no more 
place in ornament than would 
a severed human hand. In its 
proper environment, the hu- 
man hand is a thing of ex- 
quisite beauty, but | can hardly 
imagine that it would be 
popular as a printed design. 
It is possible, therefore, to 
delight in flowers and yet not 
care for floral designs. 

Of course, the use of floral 
realisms offer a medium for the 
introduction of color, and | 
am practical enough to appre- 
ciate that for this type of 
design there is a very strong 
feeling of expectancy, and of 
course the mill styler must 
consider all market possibili- 
ties. But good taste is ad- 
vancing so rapidly that it will 
soon relegate this form to a 
secondary place in our decor- 
ative schemes, and the wide- 
awake concerns will have in 
their lines a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of good 
things. 

Detail in design should be 
suggested rather than empha- 
sized, should be employed to 
incite interest rather than to 
satisfy curiosity. The imagi- 
nation of the beholder, varying 
with the individual and under 
different conditions, is an im- 
portant element in each artis- 
tic effort. Everyone has per- 
sonal intimate experiences, and 
it is to these that the artist appeals 
through illusion and suggestion. The 
design that tells everything at the 
first glance, that tells the same sharply 
defined story each time, has the one in- 
excusable fault: it lacks interest. Com- 
pare your feelings in looking at an ordi- 
nary clear photograph and your feelings 
upon examining a good etching or a 
Japanese print. The first is perhaps an 
interesting temporary intellectual amuse- 
ment, possibly intensified by a personal 
reminiscence, while the latter is an 
aesthetic experience connected with all 
the beautiful personal emotions by more 
or less direct contact. 

The simple, pleasing little cretonne of 
the old New England house, with the one- 
horse shay passing by, is an example of a 
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design with a charming sense of mystery. 
Mr. Frederick Folsom, of F. A. Foster & 
Co., who bought this design, took a de- 
light in exercising his imagination on the 
subject and invented a dozen little inci- 
dents to explain the picture. These he 
once told to a third party, whereupon this 
person (of usually unromantic expression) 
added another, showing an evident remi- 
niscent connection with a past experience. 
Can one say more for a design? Is not 
this the same quality that we worship in 
Mona Lisa? 

The general idea back of this design 
was to show that the houses of old Amer- 
ica, as well as pagodas and castles, had a 
decorative charm and could be used in 
cretonne. Everyone liked the sketch— 
the artist, the critics, and the buyer— 
until it arrived at the mill. Then there 
was consternation. The man in charge 
of the engraving was charitable; he 
thought a mistake had been made; that 
through a pardonable error, 
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Mr. Folsom had lost his mind. The 
story of Blakelock, the great artist in the 
insane asylum, was then fresh in the pub- 
lic mind, and this added force to the sug- 
gestion. It was obvious that the fence 
lacked a toprail, that the chaise had but 
one wheel. There were other realistic 
inaccuracies and omissions too obvious to 
mention. The highly trained technical 
mind naturally revolts against inaccura- 
cies; they would be fatal in mechanical 
processes; but the artistic merits of a 
design cannot be judged by its flexibility 
to mechanical reproduction. The artist’s 
reply was: “Everyone knows how a real 
fence looks, that a wagon (to go) must 
have at least two wheels. | was looking 
for a certain effect, and a part of this ef- 
fect was an appeal to the imagination of 
my public.” 

The popularity of this cretonne proves 
that the artist properly judged the public 
taste. The artist, Francis Fulton, is now 






an unfinished design had Melia bli: 
been sent to him. He was eet 


disturbed, however, since his 
standing instructions were 
to follow the designs sent, 
no matter where they led 
him; to engrave what he 
got, not what he thought he 
should get. His consterna- 
tion grew when, in response 
to a wire, he received a reply 
to follow these instructions 
in regard to this design 
with meticulous care. 
Nothing was to be changed, 
either in subtraction or 
addition. It must have 
been a terrible blow, for 
the excellent man was sure 





Block printed pattern. Designed 
by Coulton Waugh and sug- 
gested by a Peruvian collection. 





























One of the best cretonnes printed. It 
suggested by a Congo burnous. 


was 


a student in the Torpedo School for 
ensigns; he is a graduate of Boston In- 
stitute of Technology—an engineer as 
well as an artist; he passed second in 
competitive examination among a hun- 
dred men. The moral of this is that 
an artist can be practical, that all com- 
mon sense is not confined to the making 
and expression of the obvious and the 
commonplace. . 

It is of the highest importance that 
hand processes of decoration receive en- 
couragement in America. Nothing can 
take its place in the development of new 
ideas. This makes the block print designs 
shown (from Marshall Field & Co.) 
of the greatest importance. The fabric 
is silk and cotton, and the designs were 
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taken from old Peruvian fabrics in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Too often the modern block print at- 
tempts to mimic the severe exactness of 
the mechanical method. But here the 
artist and craftsman have combined to 
give to the finished product the inde- 
scribable charm of hand work. The first 
of these designs is by Martha Ryther. 

I have purposely included a specimen 
of silks for costumes. In the first place, 
it is a very beautiful and successful de- 
sign; in the second, it is an excellent ex- 
ample of how well the machine can imi- 
tate certain forms of hand work; and 
thirdly, it is the work of an artist of dis- 
tinction in other lines of endeavor. Be- 
sides, | am very anxious to show that 
there is a relationship in feeling between 
modern costumes and interior decora- 
tion. The design was created by Ilonka 


Karasz, whose fame as a modern is rapidly 
spreading. 


The design is very different 
from the standard formerly 
accepted as proper for dress 
goods; it clearly shows that 
the public is ready and 
anxious for new things. In 
the original the design was 
produced by the very an- 
cient process of Batik, a 
wax and dye form of resist 
printing, and the cylinders 
were most skilfully engraved 
to produce this effect. The 
decorative silk, in the Mar- 
shall Field collection, was ex- 
ecuted by Conrad Cramer, 
from suggestions taken from 
Algonquin beadwork. 

The upper design on this 
page is a most excellent ex- 
ample Of (Continued on page 42) 







The pattern below was suggested 
by a miniature Chinese theatre. 
Designed by Francis Fulton. 









































Community building being put up in one of our new Shipping Towns 
hy the U. S. Shipping Board. (Kilham and Hopkins, Architects.) 























Erecting Memorials to Our Soldiers and Sailors 


What Could Be More Fitting Than Community Houses as Monuments to 
the Men Who Have Given Their Lives in the Great War for Democracy ? 


J ISITORS to many of our New Eng- 
land towns are proudly shown two 
things. First they are taken through 

the “old house,” containing the village 
antiquities or “relics” of the Revolution. 
The house is not noble or imposing in 
lines, but dignified, modest, and beloved 
by the townsfolk. It cost one thousand 
dollars when it was built and could be re- 
placed at Twentieth Century prices for 
from eight thousand to ten thousand 
dollars. From this landmark the visitor 
is taken to another, the Civil War Monu- 
ment. Behold a granite pedestal of liberal 
proportions and elaborate detail, sur- 
mounted all too often by a toy soldier 
looking very meek and insignificant! 
This landmark and the other are not 
very different in cost. The house and the 
soldier both preserve a message from 
those who have gone before. The house 
has adapted itself again as an active force 
in the community. It is the Red Cross 
headquarters, and the home of the His- 
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By WM. ROGER GREELEY 


torical Society. More than that, its simple 
lines and quiet unadornment, its modest, 
almost meagre beauty, are proving a con- 
stant inspiration and are becoming the 
model for many new houses in the neigh- 
borhood. The soldier, however, and his 
pedestal, too, are frequently without 
beauty; they are in the majority of cases 
nondescript in style and vulgarly osten- 
tatious in line. They represent the poor 
investment of a handsome public fund. 
In the great afterglow of this world’s 
war, monuments must be built to bear tes- 
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timony to the bravery and sacrifice of our 
soldier-boys. There is a choice before us. 
Shall we erect another idle shaft of granite 
beside the first, or shall we, with the same 
amount of money, build a “Neighbor- 
hood House” where one is needed, dedi- 
cated to the memory of the boys who 
went to France, and to the perennial use 
of their sons and daughters as a fountain- 
head of village life? 

“A Fountain-Head of Village Life!” 
What does this imply? It is hard to know 
just how much such an institution might 
mean now, if we had it. Wecan look back 
and picture to ourselves what it used to 
mean, and then build a new vision of its 
possible usefulness today. 

The old wooden building, now carefully 
preserved as a museum, in pre-Rev- 
olutionary days was the “Tavern.” 
In those days the roads were impass- 


=" able except to the swaying, lurching 


coach drawn by six horses, to trav- 
elers in saddle and pinion, or to the 


: = plodding herd of cattle on its way 


to “Town.” Frequent stops were 
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Ground plan, showing the large hall, stage and small offices, and arrangement / 
of stores which will ultimately pay for the investment. : 
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required for change of horses, and the 
refreshment of passengers. Hence, the 
“Taverns.” Within their not too ample 
walls most of the jollity and sociability of 
the “settlers” transpired. A bar with 
counter irritants for the frosty winds was 
neglected by none. Early and late around 
a groaning board, gathered the hungry 
travelers for their beef, their ale, their 
pudding and their pie. Upstairs two 
rooms opened into each other with a 
removable partition to form a “County 
Ball Room,” large enough for the grace- 
ful and stately weaving of the “minuet.” 
Here in this house was all that the pion- 
eers of our democracy knew of convivial- 
ity and good-fellowship. 

The hanging sign on the tree at the 
horse-block said not “ Board and Room” 
by Prudence Dyer, but “ Entertainment”’ 


by Owen Goodwillie. The landlord was a 
“host” in this hostelry, and the service 
rendered in those days was 


“hospitality.” 




















BASEMENT PLAN 


What do we have today to 
equal this ancient, ““commun- 
ity centre?’’ Where can we 
go to find such ample convivi- 
ality and such exchange of 
greetings, treatings and gen- 
eral good-will? 

Our villages are become |__| 
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approbation in his personal life among 
them. 
In Yonkers you do not know your 


neighbors’ names, nor they yours. Of an 
evening you rush into the city to a show. 
Late at night you rush back, reading a 
paper. In the vast swarm of humanity 
you are a hermit or an outlaw. You are 
alone. Your conduct is nothing to any- 
body. At the old Tavern your every trait 
of character would have counted and been 
counted. Your good-nature would have 
been a general blessing, your eccentric 
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towns and these towns are 
suburbs, and these suburbs 
are cogs in the great metro- 
politan monstrosity. No sin- 
gle man or family can attach himself to a 
municipality with ties of affection and 
good-fellowship, and so he is left drifting 
in a vast tide which will carry him out 


to sea. It will, unless we can recreate 
our old “neighborhoods” and under a 


common roof provide the means for 
awakening in that neighborhood a spirit 
of comradeship and village loyalty strong 
enough to tie a man to_ his fellows 
and make him covet their respect and 
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This one was recently erected in Manchester, Mass. 


o An excellent type of Community Hall for a memorial. 


ms (Architects, Kilham and Hopkins.) 
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gate of an evening, a hall for dancing 
and pictures and “shows,” some place to 
play cards and billiards, and some bowling 
alleys, a chance to fix up a “feed’’—that 
is about all. Other things can be added: 
tennis courts, a bowling green, a swim- 
ming tank and gymnasium, squash courts, 
or a good library. 

The idea of a “centre” is the important 
one, and the old one. With a library here 
and a dance hall there, a picture-theatre 
on this street and public alleys on that, 
you are shaken loose again. There should 
be a “haven” for all. Bowlers should be 
thrown in contact with dancers, and the 
women at the card-tables should have the 
men near at hand teasing them to play 
pool. A village supper is a great maker of 
friends, and the “minstrel show’’ awak- 
ens the most apathetic neighborhood to 
new life. 

This vision of a better village life is so 
full of promise and has proved so fruitful 
where it has been practised that the 
government through its Shipping 
Board is planning for “Commun- 


ity Buildings” (Continued on page 50) 
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angles would have been worn down by 
sallies of wit. Your transgressions of the 
moral law would not have been passed by 
in silence, and your self-assurance would 
have been most wholesomely disturbed. 

A “Tavern Club” today could do these 
things for you, and more. Many such are 
being formed, and appropriate houses to 
contain them are being designed and 
erected. The elements of such houses are 
simple—a hearth about which to congre- 
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This small leaved vine growing on the inside house wall was made possible by arranging earth spaces in the floor. 


The Importance of a Sunroom 


It Is Likely to Become the Most Popular of All the Rooms in the Home, Be They Ever So Aitractive 


By FLORENCE SPRING 


NE of the most attractive, and at the same time health- 
() giving and spirit-raising, present-day additions to the 
modern and up-to-date house, is the sunroom. It may 
be a tiny eight by ten, brick floored corner which is the by-prod- 
uct of a second-story sleeping porch added for baby’s use, or it 
may, of course, be an ambitious “Solarium”’ furnished with 
every appropriate luxury in the way of sunroom furnishings and 
adorned with the aristocracy of the plant world. 

The important thing, in every case, is the flood of revivifying 
sun and light captured and made available for the family health 
and cheer. And it is noticeable and almost amusing how the 
family and guests gravitate naturally in its direction. | have 
in mind a sunroom added, after many years of occupancy, to a 
house whose living-rooms were rather dark. It was built across 
one entire end, and therefore a trap for every stray sunbeam on 
cloudy days, as well as the perfect stream which flooded it ordi- 
narily. After it was well established, its tiled floor spread with 
a cheerful rug or two; furnished with appropriate, comfortable 
and decorative willow furniture; soft green hangings grateful to 
the eye placed in the windows, and shelves, baskets, and tables 
turned into a miniature garden of greenery and bright flowers, 
its cheery invitation proved irresistible. As far as use was con- 
cerned, the erstwhile living-rooms might as well have been 
eliminated. Everybody gravitated naturally to the new sun- 
room—before breakfast, to get the first sun-baptism, and see 
what new buds had unfolded during the night; after breakfast, 
to give plants, birds and fish their “daily food;” later, to enjoy 
sewing, reading and various other occupations. In the after- 


noon it seemed the only place for the real enjoyment of the “cup 
that cheers,” and even in the evening it still proved the pleas- 
antest place for the family to gather. 


The tiny sunroom is equally—although in a di‘terent way— 
desirable. Baby, tiny toddler, invalid, or shut-in may here be 
given a daily sun bath, or here may a comfortable lounging 
chair invite the tired mother or housekeeper to ‘bide a wee” 
with sewing, reading or writing, or for a few moments rest. There 
is room for the stand or shelves of plants to drink in tae sun- 
light and burst into gay bloom. Underneath, the pots of bulbs 
may be put, after making root in the dark cellar. to bud and 
make ready to be brought into full sunshine later. In early 
spring, seeds may be started and “flats” of tiny seedlings petted 
into readiness for later transplanting into the gardei:. Here, if 
necessary, may be kept baby’s “go-cart”’ and sleigh, io be easily 
pushed outside, through the door opening directly into the yard. 
This tiny room, lying in and sheltered by a sunny angle, requires 
no heating apparatus of necessity, and therefore construction. is 
simple and inexpensive. An oil heater provides for the coidest 
nights—with door left open into the house. On sunny days the 
heat from the trapped sunbeams always necessitates an open 
window. Such a tiny sunroom as this could be easily and 
cheaply added to almost any house. 

In the construction of any sunroom, small or large, the 
bricked or tiled floor seems most suitable and in fact a necessity. 
Plants are an inference in such a room—often built especially for 
their cultivation—and can thus be showered frequently and 
advantageously. The heating may be as best adapted to each 
individual case. In one of the pictured sunrooms, having three 
outside walls, pipes with low radiators at intervals run under the 
plant shelves, which extend around two sides; the heat is fur- 
nished by a small extra heater in the cellar, also sufficing for the 
rooms directly above, added at the time the sunroom was built. 

A very attractive sunroom where | recently enjoyed after- 
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noon tea extended the glowing welcome of a blazing open fire; 
the fireplace construction being a part of the house wall and the 
flue opening into that of a fireplace inside, directly opposite. 
This was particularly pleasant and cheery. Small radiators 
against the outside walls furnished the regular heat, of which 
the fireplace was a supplement. 

The furniture of a sunroom should first of all be suitable. 
Willow is very attractive, and the roomy, luxurious chairs and 
couches are most comfortable. A swinging seat or hammock is 
an inviting addition, if space allows. This may also be of 
wicker, with upholstery to match chair seats and curtains, the 
coloring of which may, if preferred, be 
subdued, as a rest to the eye inthe abun- Large, ornamental ferns, 
dant sunlight. Curtains of soft, sunproof "ranged in pots or in 
material, should be arranged so that they banging baskets, and vines 

with delicate colored flow- 
may surely be drawn whenever or wher- — 5y< are ideal for a sunroom. 
ever desirable. The right green is an ex- 
cellent color; or just the right gray—if 
there are abundant gay blossoms and 
plenty of greenery. Chintz is often pre- 
ferred, especially if ferns and foliage plants 
are the only growing things. 

Do not forget to have hinged panes in 
some of the sashes. | warn you that the 
hot sun of the bright late winter or early 
spring day will otherwise make the heat 
altogether too oppressive; your plants also 
need the fresh air. If the arrangement of 
the house plumbing will permit, a small 
closet built in some corner, with shelves 
from top to bottom, and a water pipe— 
with faucet—running up in the back, is 
the greatest possible convenience, espe- 
cially if other faucets are at a distance. 
On these shelves may be kept small water- © 
ing pot, plant food, scissors, tobacco pow- © ae 
der, small stakes, string, and the various 
plant impedimenta; and underneath, dust- 
pan and brush, duster, etc., for the casual 
accident or every-day brushing up. 

What sort of plants flourish well in the 
sunroom? And what shall we select for 
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both permanent inhabitants and “tran- — y illow furniture is very attractive, and the roomy chairs and couches are most comfortable. Chintz 


sients”? Of the former, if there is abun- — was used for the curtains and chair seats and cushions. This sunroom boasts of a cheery fireplace. 


dant room, large, ornamental ferns are 
ideal; especially if growing in hanging 
baskets. We all know that the delicate 
new fronds should never be hit or even 
touched; and the hanging basket furnishes 
a perfect condition; the fronds expanding 
and lengthening in luxurious enjoyment 
of their ideal environment. Oxalis, also, 
in baskets in the windows, subdues some- 
what the abundant light with its luxuriant 
green foliage, and delights the eye with 
its showers of pink, white or yellow blos- 
soms. Morning glories are charming 
trained over one of the windows; the 
blossoms are smaller and more delicate 
than those grown outdoors and altogether 
entrancing. Nasturtiums “run,” bud and 
blossom in abandon, and will climb over, 
shade and wreathe even the highest win- 
dow; they are also lovely growing on 
trellises. ‘‘Wandering Jew” is a useful 
standby, as it will grow in water in any 
dark corner where nothing else will 
flourish; its tiny flowers are of the purest 
sky-blue; and English ivy may be a 
“permanent.” 


A fig tree is a source of great interest Shelves were built in around two sides of this room for the potted plants. The baskets hanging from 


and pleasure, with its (Continued on page 42) 





the beams were filled with oxalis. 
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The Hospitable Hall 


There Should Be a Harmonious Relationship Established Be- 
tween the Architectural Features of a Hall and Its Furnishings 


HE oldest room in the private dwell- 

ing is naturally the hall, and it is 

saturated with tradition and ro- 
mance. We strive for these in vain, if we 
are forgetful of the origin and true purpose 
of the room which forms the raison d'etre 
of a home. 

In the early feudal dwelling of northern 
Europe the hall was in reality the house 
itself, being used for entertainment, eat- 
ing and sleeping in turn. It was large in 
size and all-important in the considera- 
tion of the building. 

As time went on other rooms were 
tacked on in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion—mere necessities, unstudied and 
unrelated. This general jumble of rooms 
was due partly to the fact that the feudal 
castle, being usually built on a rough and 
irregular site for purposes of defense, 
naturally communicated its lack of sym- 
metry to the plan. 

A man in the fourteenth century built 
as he had to, not because he liked his 
style better than some other. With the 
Renaissance things changed and no longer 
did a man build or plan as his father 
before him. 

With the advance of civilization and 
consideration of comforts for the various 
climates, requiring the increase of ac- 
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The decorative wall paper, with its large pattern, is very pleasing here, for there 1s little of tt and the 


By C. E. SCHERMERHORN 


commodating spaces for the refinement 
of culture, the second story became a 
necessity, and the natural place for its 
means of access was the hall. The evo- 
lution was gradual, but ever 
advancing and increasing 
the dignity and importance 
of the hall as the fitting 
place for the staircase. 
An American’s home is his 
castle, and with judicious 
taste can be made “ the spot 
beloved over all’’—and by 
all; something eloquent to 
the visitor that upon com- 
ing in and going out, leaves 
a lasting and pleasing 
impression. 
Too often an architect’s 
intent is defeated by his 
client’s unhappy activities 
in furnishing, and it is 
hardly possible to be too 
insistent against the over- 
crowding of halls with furni- 
ture. The hall should not 
be the place to display or 
the receptacle for egregious 
furniture and what-nots. 
Few of us have the cour- 
age to abolish the unessen- 


stairway and furniture are simple in design. 
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tial whether in furniture or ornaments. 
Thoreau was brave. “| had three pieces 
of limestone on my desk,” he wrote to 
Walden, “but | was terrified to find that 


Simplicity and harmony are the keynotes 
of this arrangement of table and mirror. 


they required to be dusted daily, 
when the furniture of my mind was 
all undusted still, and | threw them 
out in disgust.” 

We need not take so feverish a 
hate to household goods as did the 
“transcendental Yankee” of Stev- 
enson’s phrase, but it would be wise 
to accept his policy to the length of 
keeping them few and fit. Our for- 
bears were content to begin home- 
making with a little, and gradually 
to add a fine chair here and some- 
thing else there, and it is precisely 
to this policy that we owe the last- 
ing decorative charm of the old 
furniture and the artistic atmos- 
phere for which we compete today. 
The love of possession is not an 
evil, provided the aim is for quality 
and not for quantity. 

The over-furnished state of many 
halls is perhaps generally due to a 
lack of moral fibre. “It is the old 
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story of not being able to 
see the forest for the trees.”’ 
Cleverness is not art. More 
often it is mere license and a 
want of restraint. Although 
admired for the moment, it is 
likely to be laughed at later. 
Make true the feeling of 
Ruskin: “No architecture is 
so haughty as that which is 
simple; which refuses to ad- 
dress the eye, except in a few 
clear and forceful lines.” 
The accompanying repro- 
ductions are not a plea for 
eclectic imitation but rather 
an organic fusion of different 
motives. They show several 
different types of hallways 
which have been carefuiy 
and _ successfully furnished 
and which may prove help- 
ful in making a selection of 
furniture and accessories. 
No other part of the house 
demands such careful consid- 
eration in the selection of 
proper furnishing of the home 
as the hall, for it sets a stand- 
ard of hospitality and estab- 
lishes the sort of people who 
live in the house. Good taste 
is one of the influences that 
make life more livable and a 
code designed to enhance 
comfort and pleasure. 


A more formal type of hall. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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There 1s a feeling of hospitality expressed in this ball. The plain wall 





The furnishings are in keeping with the 
architecture. 


paper sets off the mirror and hanging lamps to good advantage. 
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When there is a harmoni- 
ous relationship established 
between the architectural 
features of a hall and its fur- 
nishings, there should exist a 
unity as though grown to- 
gether and the avoidance of 
the superficial should pre- 
dominate. The best interior 
effects are based upon such 
harmony of line that no orna- 
mentation, piece of furniture 
or bric-a-brac is permitted to 
disturb good proportions. 

The desire for symmetry, 
or the answering of one part 
to another, is a universal hu- 
man instinct; therefore we 
always appreciate the results 
of balance and rhythm. We 
seldom, however, look into 
the underlying reasons for its 
charm, only unconsciously 
realizing that centre features 
create a dignity of effect not 
to be gainsaid. Well-studied 
composition is most entranc- 
ing and expresses distinct 
personality, and these repro- 
ductions show that it is ab- 
solutely possible to devise an 
arrangement suited to the 
habits and needs of the occu- 
pants and at the same time 
to produce a picturesque ar- 
ray of features. 








This hal! is well adapted to the perfectly balanced arrangement of furnt- 
ture and mtrror. 








Patchwork Romance 


Century-Old Quilts Found in a Small Weather-Beaten Log Cabin in Tennessee 


T was in a small weather-beaten log 

cabin in Tennessee. The occupant, 

a spinster past seventy, sat on a hick- 
ory-split-bottom chair made by her 
father a century ago, and her guest was 
given a seat of honor on the only “store 
chair” the house possessed. 

Inside, smoke and grime, the collec- 
tion of a century. Outside, the dried 
autumn grass, a dusty path, a well sweep, 
and to one side another log cabin, mate 
to the first. In this lived the bachelor 
brother of the spinster, age eighty-one. 
A “lean-to” connected the two houses, 
and in this they met for their meals, their 
only intercourse. 

From a press built in the wall at one 
side of the fireplace, the spinster had 
drawn down an armful of quilts, made by 
her mother a century before, the white 
backgrounds yellow with smoke and age. 

She passed them to her guest with loving 
touches; she told their story as her mother 
had told it to her many years before. 

The Pot of Tulips—there were no 
tulips on the sun-baked hills of Tennessee 
in those days. Her mother had not seen 
atulip all her life; but her mother, 






the spinster’s grandmother, had 
drawn pictures of them for her, and 
she had tried to perpetuate their 
memory with needle and thread. 

The grandmother had gathered 
them as a child in England. She 
remembered their shape, and that 
they were gay in color, and it was 
the flower of all she knew as a 
child that she most longed for. 

“After Grandmother died,” 
said the spinster, “Mother made 
up this quilt.” 

The colors were purple and yel- 


By FRANCES GARSIDE 


low and green, and the pot was blue. Glar- 
ing, perhaps, many years ago, but time had 
faded and blended the colors into beautiful 
shades.. A riot had become a symphony. 

“The Twin Roses! Mother,” said the 
spinster, “had fourteen children; but 
only my brother and | lived. Some did 
not live long enough to be named; but 
there were two, twins, that lived a week, 
and she named them Rose and Roselle. 
I think she grieved for them, more than 
for all the others. They were buried in 
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There was an interesting story about 
each one of the quilts, for they were in 
a measure a record of incidents in the 
maker's life. The ‘Pot of Tulips” 
(above),“‘Robbing Peterto Pay Paul” 
(left), “The Twin Roses” (right), 
and “The Coat of Arms’ (below), 
were the names given the designs. 


coffins dug out of pine logs—I heard her 
tell many a time how she lined the coffins 
with oak leaves. 

“The field was plowed up the next 
year, and she lost track of their graves; 
they didn’t have money for burying stones 
in those days, you know, and she wanted 
to keep them in mind somehow, so she 
made up the pattern of the twin roses. 
Her stitches are finer on this quilt than 
on any of the others, and she never let 
anyone use it, or touch a hand to it. 

“Robbing Peter to Pay Paul is a funny 
name, and a funny pattern, but Mother 
said it was a pattern that came in handy 
for using scraps, and then, too, it seemed 
kind of religious to have a quilt with bible 
names. She always used it when the 
preacher stopped at our house. 

“The Coat of Arms—I don’t often tell 
about. Folks have a way of laughing at 
me when | tell it, but it is true what | am 
going to tell you. My mother had it 
from her mother, and her mother always 
said that we belonged to the nobility in 
England hundreds of years ago, and that 
my grandmother’s mother ran away with 
the gardener’s son. Anyway, she made 
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up the pattern in patchwork, so 
none of us would ever forget it. 
It was purple once; she always 
said purple was a royal color, 
but I like red better myself. It 
is more cheerful. 

“No, I wouldn’t sell one of 
them, but you can take their pic- 
tures if you like. I have heard 
that the rich folks are making 
quilts like these again, and per- 
haps some might use the pattern. 
Maybe someone who is kin to 
us will see the coat of arms.” 


























One of our Farm Colonies 
for our Refugees. 











By the American Painter 
Harry B. Lachman. 


Your Neighbor in France 


This Interesting Letter from Miss Anne Morgan Has Just Been Received by the Editor 


OUR letter of August 9th only reached me the middle of 
Wace. and ever since | have been waiting vainly, 

hoping that a copy of THE House BEAuTIFUL would ap- 
pear. At last, however, | have found a number in Paris and 
have read both the August and September articles. | cannot 
begin to tell you how much the co-operation of your readers is 
going to mean to the work of the American Committee nor how 
grateful we are for this new opportunity of expressing to these 
wonderful people over here the individual and personal sym- 
pathy and understanding on the other side of the sea. 

It is just your message of neighborliness that we are most 
anxious to convey, for it is only by living with these people that 
you can help them solve even a few of their terrific problems. 

In the region between Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, Villar Cot- 
teret and Vic-sur-Aisne, we already have at least eighteen thou- 
sand people who have returned to their ruined homes. The pic- 
ture is too tragic for words for as our little camionettes come 
into each of the towns, the people come out from their cellars 
like rabbits from their holes, old women and little children all 
in desperate need of good nourishing food and warm clothes, for 
illness is indeed rife in this region of the battlefield where our 
own boys have done such splendid, heroic fighting. Not a roof 
on a house, hardly a wall standing in many of the villages, and 
yet you find always the same splendid courage of the French 
peasant who with no complaints or recriminations tells her story 
of her flight before the Hun invasion. Those lucky enough to 
have horses tried to take their most precious possessions away 
in the great farm cart, but even so, much had to be left behind, 
the cows, the pigs, the chickens, most of them had to be left 
behind in the home that had been the family centre for genera- 
tions,—now after only three months they have returned to utter 
desolation. There are no trains, no transportation of any kind, 
so those that have the money to buy are unable to secure the 
bare necessities of life, and the auto bazaars of the American 
Committee are soon surrounded with would-be purchasers of 
blankets, mattress covers which can be filled with straw, simple 
kitchen utensils and staple articles of food such as rice, coffee, 
dried beans, condensed milk, semoule and chocolate. All these 
are sold for the lowest possible price, and those that cannot pay 
are soon found out and given the things they need so sorely. 

Just as soon as the former grocer returns and is ready to start 
in again he too is helped and the Committee passes on to some 
other village which is still in need. In the larger villages our 
doctors are opening up dispensaries, for there must be daily 


visits in many places to follow up the cases which are not yet 
ready for the civilian hospital which the Woman’s Hospital is 
just opening in the region. 

It is not only their medical knowledge that our doctors carry 
with them but a deep understanding of these people and the 
burden they are bearing, but we must have medicines, tonics 
above all, and they must be found with prices always going 
higher and higher. The children patients must have far more 
food than their mothers can buy, even at the lowest prices, and 
these the Committee must have in quantity, for it is in the 
children that all the hope for the future of this country lies. 

We have the long cold winter to prepare for, and somewhere, 
somehow, we must find some kind of temporary roofing supplies, 
but the greatest need of all is for stoves, which now are worth 
their real value ten times over. 

The enclosed letter speaks for itself and will show you the 
picture from the point of view of a man whose entire spirit is 
to build up not his own farm merely, but the life of his little 
community; and the almost insurmountable difficulties with 
which he is faced. It must be always remembered that this 
harvest is being gathered in what has always been one of the 
richest corners of France, that this year much has been saved 
in spite of the tremendous battles that have raged in the region, 
but that now is the moment to prepare for next year’s crops; 
that government wheels always grind slowly and that now their 
problem is almost superhuman, therefore the responsibility of 
such a group as ours, always on the spot to use influence here or 
substitutes there is more than ever vital. We cannot, alas, 
create hands but we can give courage and belief in American aid 
in small things that sooner or later grow into greater results 
than can be foreseen. 

At last we in America are ready for the supreme sacrifice and 
our wonderful boys are laying down their lives with a spirit that 
has never been surpassed, but surely our debt is still heavy 
towards this country which for four long years has met this 
terrible invasion within her own borders. To France, the final 
peace now at last growing nearer and nearer, must of necessity 
mean more cities left as smoking ruins, more utterly devastated 
homes. 

The message of the American Committee is an immediate one. 
These people must be helped through this winter, they must be 
given a start, no matter how small, their children must be 
watched and cared for to give them strength to face the years 
ahead, the women must be given work on the (Continued on page 45) 








The Fundamentals of Interior Decoration 


The First of a New Series of Articles—The Matter of Taste 


F all the many developments that 
marked the first ten years of the 
twentieth century in America, per- 
haps the one least noticed, at first, was the 
increasing demand for more beautiful 
homes; but that demand has slowly grown 
until it is now universally acknowledged 
as constituting one of the important 
changes in “public opinion” of our times. 

In one of the latest and most popular 
books on “Interior Decoration,” the 
author speaks of the amazing awakening 
of the American people in this respect in 
recent years. She calls this awakening the 
American Renaissance —a_ rebirth of 
that “sense of the beautiful” which was so 
marked a characteristic of the people who 
founded our republic, and who built the 
simple and lovely houses, churches, and 
public buildings which have come down to 
us from Colonial times. 

After the Colonial era, however, that 
special sense of beauty apparently faded 
from the American consciousness, driven 
out by the huge and pressing problems of 
industrial growth, and the turmoil of 
political and racial readjustments of the 
thronging immigrants to these shores 
from every land under the sun. 

The end of the ninneteeth century had 
brought with it a marvelous increase of 
comfort and even luxury inall the branches 
of our domestic architecture; but for long 
years the utilitarian had been the first, 
if not the only, popular consideration. 


By LAURA SHELBY LEE 


“Modern improvements” were superim- 
posed on the left-over styles of the late 
Victorian era, and “solid comfort” was 
the whole ideal of the householder and 
builder. 

But with the dawn of the twentieth 
century there seemed to come suddenly 
that reawakening in the great public con- 
sciousness of the need for beauty as well 


as comfort in house furnishing and build- 
ing. One of the signs of that search for 
the beautiful was the eager reading, by so 
large a part of the general public, of books 
and magazines devoted entirely to that 
subject. Unfortunately, much that has 
been written is too intricate and technical 
for the average person’s wants, or only 
applies to the collector of antiques, or to 




















' Strength and Harmony — Note kow one’s eve 1s led by successive steps from porch to dome; the perfect 
proportion of the pillars to the weight they bear, and the grace they add to the austere simplicity 
of the building. 





Pantheon, Rome. 
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From the severe dignity of lower stories, 

Harmony and Spiritual Aspiration lead 

us up to the graceful ornament at the top. 
Whitehall Banqueting House, London. 


a few special types of houses only — 
leaving the average home somewhere 
between, and the average homemaker 
with individual problems unsolved. 
The purpose of these articles is to 
show that certain fixed rules can be 
made to apply to any and every case; 
that the main problem is one of learn- 
ing these rules, but that this can only 
be done by cultivating “good taste” 
—at first, that of the individual; and, 
asacorollary, that of the public. That 
is the one point least emphasized in 
most books on interior decoration; 
yet it is the root without which all 
the rest is of no lasting value. 

Good taste in matters of propor- 
tion, color, fitness, etc., is not nearly 
so much inborn as many people sup- 
pose; yet how often we hear people 
say: “I wish J could be an interior 
decorator! My family always says | 
have such good taste in fixing up my 
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home, and I’m sure | could succeed at 
that work.” The person making that 
claim probably confuses “ good taste” with 
an instinctive “love of beauty.” That 
love is the foundation on which good taste 
can be built up, just as an ear for music 
is the foundation on which a musi- 
cian builds his art—by study and by 
practise; but love of beauty alone 
does not guarantee “‘good taste” any 
more than the mere possession of a 
musical ear guarantees — without 
study or practise—a good musical 
performer. The Indian who paints 
his face and body, tent and weap- 
ons, with the brilliant colors of the 
clay, can lay an equal claim to “ good 
taste’ if “instinctive love of beauty” 
is a sufficient test, and so can the 
child with its first paint box, put- 
ting crude and weird colors on the 
pictures in its story books. 

Good taste can be, and practically 
always is, cultivated by those who 
have it (whether consciously or un- 
consciously) just as a gift for music 
iscultivated—by study and practise. 
And the absolutely essential begin- 
ning, as in music, is the study of 
classical standards, even though 
these may only indirectly or re- 
motely influence the average mod- 
ern house! 

Is there anybody, | wonder, 
grown-up or child, who doesn’t en- 
joy a good detective story, and as, 
for ghost stories, don’t we all re- 
member the thrills that various de- 
lightful tales of haunted houses have 








THE HOUSE 











Disharmony and structural 
deformity. Note heavy 
gable over front porch which 
would only be excused by a 
room in roof, in which case 
the pillars would be inade- 
quate. Double roof appar- 
ently dropped from sky and 
impaled on chimney. 
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given us! Granted, 
you will say, but 
what has all that to 
do with Interior 
Decoration or the 
cultivation of good 
taste by the study of 
classical standards? 
Well, as I’ve said, 
good taste is never 
ready-made; it must 
be cultivated wheth- 
er consciously or 
unconsciously. My 


Beautiful and fitting use 
of columns and pilasters. 
Note how division of wall 
spaces adds width to 
otherwise high and nar- 
row hall, and carved cap- 
itals add ornament with- 
out sacrificing simplicity 
of whole design. Pitti 
Palace—Florence, Italy. 
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own first steps on that much-vexed road 
began entirely through my interest in 
mystery tales, and through my own early 
efforts at playing amateur detective. 
I remember a fascinating story in which 
the mystery centred in an old, old house, 
where the strange and fearful appearances 
and disappearances of a ghost caused no 
end of exciting events, and where a great 
detective, finally called in, traced the 
secret entrance through a column that 
was one of a pair which flanked the en- 
trance. These columns were of Eronze 
and looked solidly built into the masonry 
of the brick walls, but the great detective 
was also an architect and he noticed what 
no one else had, that there was a slight 
space between the top of one of the col- 
umns and its capital, which no true 
column, supporting the weight of the 
stone arch of the doorway, should have 
had. He investigated, and found a hid- 
den spring which caused one-half the 
hollow column to revolve and disclose an 











Simplicity, dignity, harmony: Classical standards adapted to American use. 
of pillars to porch and house, carried out in every detail, including height of steps from ground. 
















Note balance of proportion 


Lower Brandon, Va. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Interior showing use of columns to support structural beams and at the same time add harmony and 
ornament to room which might otherwise appear too long for its width. Ashburnan House, London. 








The Temple of Nike, Athens. 


Harmony of 
propcrtion, beauty of form and fitness to pur- 
pose intended are found in this temple. 


entrance into the house. This would never 
have Leen found but for his keen eyes and 
his knowledge of architecture. Of course 
the ghost turned out to be a counter- 
feiter who had used the old house as a 
workshop for his nefarious trade and kept 
the curious from penetrating to his lair 
by his ghostly tricks. After hearing 











that tale, | remember looking with 
detective zeal at every sort of likely 
column, hoping for | know not what dis- 
coveries, even to hidden treasures; and 
as old houses were always the likeliest 
places for such possible discoveries, it was 
on them | concentrated my attention. 
As | was lucky enough to spend many 
years in New England and also in Old 
England and other parts of Europe, my 
fields for the pursuit of haunted houses 
were almost boundless and great was my 
reward, not only in the ghost-stories | was 
hunting for (some of which I will try to 
tell you in the course of these articles), 
but also in the fact that quite unconscious- 
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ly I was learning from the old houses an 
appreciation of their architectural and 
structural merits, and although there : 
were never any chests of gold in the vari- 
ous secret rooms I actually discovered, 
nevertheless, | found another sort of 
treasure, some understanding of classical 
standards which | absorbed without 
knowingit, till the amateur detective was 
almost, though never quite, lost in the 
amateur architect. 

Classical standards became standards 
because the test and trials of many cen- 
turies of time proved them well adapted 
to human needs, from practical as well 
as esthetic considerations. They are 
influenced by certain racial and climatic 
variations, but the fundamentals of good 
taste in those classical standards are 
everywhere the same. Earlier ages than 
ours kept to one style of architecture and 
furnishing for so many long years at a 
stretch, that, in those years, the bad was 
weeded out. In our own age, on the con- 
trary, so-called “new styles” change so 
often that few of us can study any one of 
these fleeting fashions long enough to 
pick out good from bad (if good there be!) | 
and both are soon scrapped together to 
make room for newer things. If “good 
taste” is cultivated, however, in the aver- 


age person, he or she is equipped for all 
time with a sure gauge to measure the 
worth of these passing fashions, and to 
choose safely among them all without 
fear of the results, instead of being at the 
mercy of each one, or the victim of any 
so-called Interior Decorator. 
may or may not have the knowledge re- 
quired to back his or her claims to that 
title, but can all too easily persuade the 
trusting client, whose own ideas are not 
rooted in those traditions which are the 
foundations on which all real beauty 
must be built. 


The latter 


When we refer again and again to the 


standards of bygone (Continued on page 43) 














Here are disharmony, deformity, lack of balance in angles of gables, and deformed proportion of 
columns to weight supported. Note the bad placing of chimney through porch roof, blocking windows. 















































CONOMY used to be a social outcast. She sat in the 
E ashes and wore rags. The War, however, has introduced 
her fairy godmother, who has dressed Economy becom- 
ingly and presented her to the world as the talented, well-bred 
and lovely maiden she always was at heart. She it was who 
took charge of our homes during the days of battle, showing 
us how to conserve charm and coziness and health at the same 
time that we were conserving fuel for the manufacture of the 
arms and ammunition with which our gallant armies were 
destroying lust and cruelty. 

Arms and ammunition are made of steel, and steel furnaces 
cried voraciously for fuel. The fuel which we conserved fed 
and helped to speed our armies on their victorious advance. 
These economies will still be necessary for some time to follow, 
but though made at the expense of time and thought and in the 
spirit of devotion and patriotism, they need not be made at the 
expense of beauty. The homes which we have kept gracious 
and lovely can continue to be so, even though certain changes 
are needed to meet the pressure of these tremendous days. 

In a remote background behind our gas burners and our 
electric bulbs, coal is burning away in order to produce them. 
The faster we consume gas or electric current the more rapidly 
is the coal consumed. Let us have in our minds this picture of 
the glowing furnaces at the rear of our lights. 

How shall we abate the consumption within them and yet 
have light for work and cheer? 

Outside of our windows the world still may be generous 
of daylight at an hour when we refuse it, shutting it 
out with shades and curtains. The economy which daylight 
offers us, even if it be confined in a fifteen-minute packet, is 
worth having. Up to the very tops of the windows with the 
shades, way back with the heavy curtains which so often make 
windows the gathering places of shadows instead of inlets of 
light! Tables and chairs may be drawn forward so as to receive 
the final beams of day. 

The hours of artificial lighting are long, nevertheless, and we 
must burn as few lights as are needed for the work to be done. 
Vacant rooms should remain dark, even those which are left 
vacant only for a short time. This turning off of unnecessary 
lights is the very crux of economy. 

It is made easier by the equipment of gas burners with a chain- 
pull by-pass which reduces the flame to a mere spark and per- 
mits re-illumination without matches. Similarly, the electric 
switch removes the temptation of leaving bulbs in operation 
during short absences; but it presents a danger, too, that of 
illuminating more lamps than are needed. Those which are 
needed occasionally should be turned off and on by their own 
keys, released from the control of the switch button. 

The open-flame gas burner has owed its persistent popularity 
to the perishableness of the incandescent mantle. Neverthe- 
less, the mantle must supplant the open-flame wherever possi- 
ble, for it supplies four or five times as much light for the same 
amount of gas. This is the case, at least, with unbroken and 
unsmoked mantles. No quarter must. be shown. when they 
become decrepit and dirty, for then they consume quite as much 
gas while producing very little light. The hour of their dissolu- 
tion, however, will be postponed by always lighting the inverted 
ones from below and the upright ones from above. 

Carbon-filament bulbs have been used in many homes with 
a conviction that they were economies because of the lower price 
charged for them. They are such greedy consumers of current, 


The Coal Furnaces Behind 
Our Lights 


The Shortage of Coal Brought About By War Demands Our 
Continued Efforts In Its Conservation 
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however, that the United States Fuel Administration asks us to 
substitute for them the tungstens. This is a matter of impor- 
tance and should be done at once by every housekeeper. 

[he kind and amount of lighting which a room requires de- 
pend, obviously, on the occupations which take place in it and 
on its size, shape and decorations. This winter the living-room 
in all patriotic households wi!l become a place where are ex- 
pressed the various enthusiasms of the family, for here all the 
members of the household must gather in the evenings, leaving 
individual rooms dark. One or two tables, each lighted with a 
drop lamp equipped either with a good upright gas mantle or 
a 50-watt electric bulb will furnish light for various occupations. 
These should be so shaded as to cast light downward. White 
paper and embroidered linen shades may be charming in ap- 
pearance and also excellent diffusers of light. Silk is more 
absorbent, but shades made in sunny or golden tones of silk and 
lined with highly glazed white satin often are satisfactory. 

Over-head lights should be turned off when table lamps are 
burning and used only when conversation is the occupation of 
the hour and drop lights are not in use. Side brackets usually 
are purely decorative and in such cases should remain dark 
until this shortage of coal has been met. 

lhe dining-room, unless it can be lighted satisfactorily by 
candles on the table, may be lighted from one overhead chande- 
lier, containing, perhaps, a 60-watt electric lamp or a gas mantle 
of moderate power which directs most of the light on the table 
while providing a little illumination for the rest of the room. 
Other lamps in the dining-room consume fuel unnecessarily. 

he test of good kitchen lighting is whether the illumination 
penetrates into all corners and on to all shelves. Overhead 
clusters and light-diffusing shades are necessary for this, and also 
a light near the sink. The modern small and laboratory-like 
kitchen will be adequately supplied from the ceiling by two 
upright mantles or a 50-watt electric bulb so shaded, specially 
if the globes are kept well dusted. There is real economy in 
having lights of just the power needed, placed in the most 
advantageous positions, and carrying shades of the shape and 
texture to promote the special occupation of the place. 


ED chambers and all occasional rooms should depend on one 

light, the others being removed for the present period. 

Candles may sometimes be used instead of gas or electricity, 
although they are dangerous among light draperies. 

A little ingenuity applied to furnishing is capable of increasing 
the light-diffusing qualities of our living-rooms and of slacken- 
ing, therefore, the combustion of coal in the furnaces where 
artificial light is produced. White, French gray, all the shades 
of tan and yellow, pale green, pale blue and rose pink spread the 
light over broad surfaces, whereas the dark, rich tones absorb it. 
By eliminating dark-colored curtains, draperies and cushions, 
the power of a room to make the most of the light which is given 
it is considerably increased. If our living-rooms this winter 
correspond more to the standards of summer cottages than to 
those of solid city homes, we shall have stronger illumination 
with fewer burners or bulbs. Bright chintzes, wicker and bam- 
boo furniture, windows softened only by thin, pale draperies, 
will make fewer lights necessary and, therefore, check the fires 
in the furnaces behind the lights. The coal which these do not 
burn will be released to help meet the shortage brought about 
by the vast amounts used in the steel furnaces during the War 
for the manufacture of arms and ammunition. 





A picture cannot do 
the house justice, for 


much of the charm is 
due to the color scheme. 
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The House Follows No Distinctive Line of Architecture. 


HE house stands on a wooded hill- 

side overlooking the peaceful vil- 

lage of Bolton, Mass., a thousand 
feet from the Great Road and on a side 
street cut deep for grade. 

It is not a pretentious house. It follows 
no distinctive line of architecture. It 
simply grew, and grew simply, out of the 
Parson’s necessities. The time was com- 
ing to give up the Parsonage to a younger 
landlord, and the Parson Emeritus must 
have a place to live. There was no place 
in the village that could be bought or 
rented. Even building sites were scarce. 
There was only one offered, which Prov- 
idence had kept concealed by scrub 
oaks, scattered birches and dense huckle- 
berry bushes, until the owner saw its pos- 
sibilities and showed it to the Parson. 


It had to be narrow to 
fit the available ground, 
and long to give the req- 
uisite number of rooms, 











By JOSEPH NELSON PARDEE 


The house was built for one single pur- 
pose—to live in. It was planned from 
the inside, with reliance for any artistic 
effect upon a borrowed article of the Par- 
son’s creed: “If a structure is well-adap- 
ted to the purpose it is to serve, it will 
usually look well.” It was built with 
two dominating ideas in mind: economic 
simplicity, and roominess, comfort and 
convenience. 

It had to be narrow to fit 
the ground, and long to furnish 
the requisite number of rooms. 
But no ground plan can pro- 
vide for so much sunshine, or 
leave so little waste room in- 
side as this. Headed toward 
the southwest, every room gets 
an equitable portion of the 
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Looking out into the wide hallway from the living-room. 
The interior woodwork, unusually good, is cypress. 


House the Parson Built 


It Simply Grew Out of the Parson’s Necessities 


day’s sun. The ell rooms get it twice 
a day. 

Now, if you are city bred, you can push 
the button at the front door. Country 
folk, with friendly feeling, come to the 
back door. You will be welcomed in a 
hall ten feet wide, and you can hang your 
wraps in a recess under the stairs. On 
your right, through an eight-foot opening, 
you will notice the living-room with mul- 






A corner of the living-room. The fireplaces are of plain 
brick, and the hearths are laid with simple red tiles. The 


mantles were home-made. 
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One of the first questions usually asked when reaching the head of the stair- Th 
way 1s about the wooden rod hanging in mid-air from the ceiling. The to the attic. 


next picture explains. 


lioned windows and red-brick fireplace. 
It is fourteen by fifteen feet. You can 
pass right along to the sewing-room, the 
cosey room of the house, ten by twelve 
feet, with a bay window. On the right is 
the dining-room, fourteen by fifteen feet, 
with mullioned windows and_ red-brick 
fireplace. You see, the main house is 
twenty-four by thirty feet, and has two 
stories and an attic. The chambers cor- 
respond with the rooms below. 

From either the sewing- or dining-room 
you may now pass into the kitchen, in 
the sixteen-by -thirty-feet, story-and-a- 
half ell, and, if you are country bred, you 








at Christopher Wren spires, the fine Old English library 
and Colonial homesteads, rest your eyes upon extensive 
apple and peach orchards that grace the sloping sides of 
Wattaquadock Hill across the valley, or feast them upon 
the ever-changing colors of the mountains in the west. 
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will pronounce it the gem of the estab- 
lishment, as it should be in a region from 
which domestic servants have departed. 
With a cupboard between the dining- 
room and kitchen, and drawers under- 
neath, sliding both ways, close to the sink 
and laundry trays, work is reduced to its 
lowest country terms. 

The kitchen, fifteen by sixteen feet, is 
large enough to set the family table in, as 
in the good old days of the Parson’s boy- 
hood. Well-lighted on both sides by double 
windows it catches all the sunshine there 
is, except during the hottest part of the 
day when the main house shades it. 
Opened to summer breezes it 
need never be hot and stifling. 

Still going on, you will find 
doors opening into three-foot 
entry ways, and you may pass 
out to either side of the house, 
go upstairs or down, or pass into 
the study, as pleases your fancy. 





Parson did not want to take up space in the hallway for stairs leading 
So he invented this arrangement. 
and down comes the stairway. 


You pull down the rod, 


The study is twelve by sixteen feet. 
Mullioned windows on the east let in the 
morning sun, and half windows on the 
west allow for four-shelf bookcases under- 
neath. Books cover the north wall. If 
the day is chilly a wood fire will be burn- 
ing. The rest of the house can have its 
steam heat and welcome. 

Now you are welcome to sit in the big 
oak chair the Parson made, or you may 
wish to go into the barn, directly from the 
study. You will find it to be twenty by 
thirty feet, with no posts to obstruct the 
moving of carriages. The stringers are 
trussed with iron rods and turn-buckles. 
Wide doors on each side allow the Parson 
to drive in from either way, and it makes 
the best kind of a porte-cochere in stormy 
weather. In a lean-to twelve by twelve 
feet, Brownie leisurely munches her hay, 
and gently whinnies at the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. 

Perhaps you would (Continued on page 48 








The Athletic Club of the 
Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, War Camp Com- 
munity Service. It stands 
on the same street as the 
Nutter House and has 
been known for many 
years as the Salter House. 
During the summer a large 
tentwas raised inthe garden 


EVER before, in war or in peace, has 
N such a widespread conspiracy of 
friendliness existed as that organized 

under the name “‘ War Camp Community Serv- 


ice.” The conspirators are the United States 





A room in 
the “Officers’ 
Club” in New 
York, which 
is typical of 
the clubs 
opened by 
War Camp 
Community 
Service for 
officers and; 
enlisted men 
in many 





War Camp Community 
Service and Our Boys 
Through the Efforts of the W.C.C.S., the 


Finest Homes in the Country Were Opened 
for Entertaining the Soldiers and Sailors 














and many entertainments 
were held under it. The 
chief fame of the old house 
rests on the wall paper in 
one of the rooms. On its 
walls 1s a paper drawn by 
a Frenchman who visited 
the United States in 1826 
and designed the paper to 
express his impressions of 
this country. 





Government and more than six hundred cities 
and towns that have opened their clubs, their 
churches and their homes to visiting men in 
khaki and blue. These communities, acting 
through hospitality committees, and under 





the leadership of trained organizers supplied 
by the W. C. C. S., provided all sorts of 
games and sports, dances, sightseeing trips, 
home dinners, church socials, community 
“sings,” theatre parties, and other forms of 
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American 
cities. This 
was formerly 
the home of 
the Princeton 
Club, and be- 
fore that the 
home of Stan- 
|) ford White. 
Thebeautiful 
mantel was 
designed by 
Mr. White. 
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personal-touch entertainment for men in uni- 
form. They proved that no matter how far a 
soldier or sailor may be from home, he is never 
far from friends and a hearty welcome. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of this 
Service was the “home hospitality” work, 
through which thousands of enlisted men went 
into private homes every day, to renew their 
faith that the country was behind them and that 
America’s home ideals were worth fighting for. 
The finest homes in hundreds of cities were 
opened for this sort of entertainment, and the 
effect was to be seen not only in the cleanest 
and most contented army in the world, but 
also in the newly developed spirit of friend- 
liness and service which swept through Amer- 
ican communities during the War. 

























The home of Louis K. Liggett of 185 Hammond 
Street, Newton Centre, Mass., was thrown open to 
enlisted men many times last winter with true 
New England Hospitality. 










Below is one of the three thousand Metropolitan Boston homes which have 
helped entertain over fourteen thousand homesick laddies. Much gratitude 
for the genuine hospitality of Mis. Orin Sanborn of Winchester will linger 
in the minds of these men, long after the Great War has become only a memory. 
The Winchester (Mass.) Boat Club was also opened for chafing-dish parties, 
informal dancing and canoeing. 
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The summer home of Mr. Francis E. Drake at Rye, N.H. Mr. 

Drake is the owner of the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. His winter 

residence 1s Cleveland, Ohio. This picture shows only the front of 

the house. Most of the estate is inthe rear. This home was open on 

Sundays to enlisted men, and many were entertained during the week 
from time to time, under the auspices of the W.C.C.S. 


New England firesides warmed the hearts of our fighting men. This 
1s the cheery library of Mrs. William Dupee, Milton, Massachusetts. 























At Your Service 


A Reference Book for Homemakers—Decorating the Y. M. C. A. 
Huts— New Bungalow Plans and Some More Lantern Slides 


F you have been following the various activ- 


ities of Miss Readers’ Service for the past | gg 


few months you will remember that in the L: 
September number we told you about a I @ 3 
book of Homemakers’ Questions and 
Answers which she was compiling and 
which would be ready very soon. That 
little book is now an accomplished fact. 
Miss Readers’ Service and her associates 
have spent many long hours getting the 
material together, for it takes a lot of 
time to gather up a collection of ques- 
tions and answers like this from so many 
different sources and put them into proper form for publication. 

The questions in this book have all been asked at some time, 
in the daily course of events, in Miss Readers’ Service’s Depart- 
ment. Most of them have come in by mail, others over the 
telephone, and some even by wire. A number of them have been 
asked in person by those who came to call on Miss Readers’ 
Service, and talk matters over. Miss Readers’ Service likes to 
have people come in, although of course she couldn’t handle 
many of the questions that way. You can’t paper a wall or 
plant a flower bed satisfactorily in ten minutes. Every prob- 
lem should be turned over and looked at from all sides and this 
takes time. Nothing is ever done to a house or a garden that 
isn't related to something already there, and this relation often 
determines the whole effect. You can take a really good looking 
house, put it in the wrong location and you no longer have a 
good looking house. You have spoiled the effect of the house 
by failing to consider its relation to the setting. This principle 
applies just as surely to the planting of a tree or the hanging of 
a picture. 

That is the reason why, when someone asks Miss Readers’ 
Service what kind of wall paper to put in the living-room she 
has to find out first the color of the woodwork and the kind of 
furnishings, the exposure (for north rooms must be treated 
very differently from bright sunny south or east exposures), and 
also how the adjacent rooms or hallways are treated. There 
may be as many as a dozen things which will influence her selec- 
tion of a paper for that living-room, and if she doesn’t know them 
all she cannot solve the problem intelligently. 

“ Homemakers’ Questions and Answers”’ is a sort of Miss 
Readers’ Service in print. All the good questions that have 
come to her together with their helpful answers, are set down in 
this book so that anyone who uses it will be getting the benefit 
of information that would ordinarily be restricted to the individ- 
ual who happened to ask the question. 

The book is put into question and answer form for two rea- 
sons: first, because the nature of the material suggests this form, 
and second because it makes an easy method for reference pur- 
poses—and a feature of this little book is its very complete index. 
For example, if you want to know about curtains, you may look 
up “curtains” or “draperies” or “hangings’’—you will find 
them indexed under all these names. To add to the helpful- 
ness of the book, Mr. Shumway, whom you will recognize as 
the author of the series of articles on our experience in building 
House Beautiful Homes No. 1, has made excellent line drawings 
to illustrate some of the points. 

Another activity which is under way, although not yet com- 
pleted, is the furnishing and decorating of the Y. M. C. A. Huts. 
A good selection of color schemes, with samples and catalogs, 
has been sent to the Committee having the matter in charge, 
and the schemes are, at this writing, under consideration. As 
soon as the decision is made we shall get Miss Readers’ Service 
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; to give us a full description of the choice so 
-. 4 that our readers may visualize the huts as they 

a will look when completed. 

The plans for the new bungalow, which 
is to be House Beautiful Homes No. 2, 
are fast taking shape, and the preliminary 
sketches and floor plans will probably 
appear in the March number of THE 
House BEAuTIFUL. This is the Semi- 
annual Building Number, and although 
building may be a bit dull now, all things 
point to a big boom in the spring. This 
bungalow, which is designed to go on a 
fifty-foot lot, has two alternate plans, one with two bedrooms, 
bath, living- and dining-rooms and kitchen, and the other with 
three bedrooms and a dining alcove in place of the larger dining- 
room. The same exterior plan is followed for both arrange- 
ments, with the exception of the bay window which in the 
three-bedroom plan comes on the end of the living-room instead 
of on the dining-room. This bungalow has been designed for 
us by a Chicago architect who has made a special study of this 
type of house, and the plans call for a model home which is not 
only attractive in appearance but thoroughly livable in arrange- 
ment and economical in construction. 

Speaking of houses, our House Beautiful Homes No. 1, which 
we built at West Newton, Massachusetts, is still drawing at- 
tention, and hundreds of people visit it on inspection days each 
week. So many architecture and domestic science classes have 
made a study of the house from a structural point of view that 
Miss Readers’ Service has decided to make it possible for schools, 
clubs and universities all over the country to enjoy the same 
privilege. Accordingly, she has, with the help of a Boston 
architect, who also conducts courses in architecture at one of 
the foremost vocational schools in the city, got together a 
collection of photographs and drawings of the house taken at 
various stages in the construction, from the digging of the cellar 
to the final coat of paint. From these pictures and supplement- 
ary sketches lantern slides have been made and a lecture pre- 
pared, on the same order as the four collections already in 
circulation on Interiors and House Furnishings, Exteriors and 
House Plans and The Town Beautiful. The material will be used 
principally for class work, but it is by no means too technical 
for any audience which is genuinely interested in house building. 

The Lantern Slides, with their accompanying lectures, which 
Miss Readers’ Service has had in circulation for the past two 
seasons, have proved that there is an intense and rapidly grow- 
ing interest not only among individuals, but among social and 
educational organizations as well, in the building, furnishing 
and beautifying of homes. Not even the War, with all its dis- 
tractions, has dulled this enthusiasm, which as soon as condi- 
tions become normal once more, will express itself in a building 
movement that will reach from coast to coast, and will command 
the utmost faculties of architects, builders and manufacturers 
throughout the nation. Miss Readers’ Service will be busy, 
too, when that day comes. 

As this issue of the magazine goes to press comes the an- 
nouncement, through the daily newspapers, that the ban on 
building materials is lifted. This means that you can start 
building a home right away, if you want to; but if you would 
rather not experience the unavoidable delays which bad weather 
imposes upon building operations through the winter months, 
at least you can make ell preparations to begin as soon as the 
ground thaws out in the spring. Prices may be lower then 
too—we have every confidence that they will be. 


—, 






























The Bergen Homestead, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Built about the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century. The 
earliest buildings probably had 
single pitched roofs. 


Some Interesting Old Dutch Houses 


Prototypes for Much of Our Present-Day Colonial Work 


HE Dutch settlers supply one of the 

most interesting chapters in our 

early history. They got themselves 
into the literature and into the art of the 
country as well,—and particularly into 
the houses. Among our first stories read 
as children were Irving’s stories of the 
Dutch people in New York and along the 
Hudson. We know where Sleepy Hollow 
is and the Tappaan Zee before we are able 
to bound our native state, and we know 
about the ride of Icha- 


By HENRY HIGGINS 


may say the most outlandish things 
and perform the most incredible ex- 
ploits, but the things they say and the 
exploits they perform are just what the 
children themselves would say or do if 
they could, and they become no less real 
for being impossible. 

If the Dutch settlers were real and gen- 
uine enough to get into the stories, they 
were real and genuine enough to get into 
the life and to leave an impression on it. 


The stories last and reappear in the school 
readers of successive generations. And in 
the same way the houses of the people 
who lived in these stories have lasted, 
also, so that we are able to photograph 
them even today. 

New Netherlands (as the Dutch settle- 
ment is called) is of no great area in it- 
self, and the boundary line separating the 
states of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania is about the middle of it. 

The settlements 





bod Crane as soon as 
we do about the ride of 
Paul Revere. Ichabod 
Crane was not Dutch 
himself perhaps, but he 
was created against a 
Dutch background and 
came out of it. He 
never would have had 
his famous ride but for 
Brom Bones and the 
other suitors and con 
temporaries of Katrina 
Van Tassel. This means 
that we were interested 
in the fictional stories as 
early as we were in the 
historical ones, but we 
never could have been 
interested in either un- 
less they were stories 
about real people. Chil- 
dren in particular have 











no love for anything 
that is not genuine. The 
characters they love 


Shenks-Crook House, Bergen Beach, Flatlands, N.Y., built about same time as Bergen 
Homestead above. 
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) reached into New York 
along the Hudson and 
on Long Island, and on 
the south into New 
Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. The houses which 
the people built are of 
about the same date as 
those of the New Eng- 
land and Southern col- 
onies. 

It is always danger- 
ous to attempt to fix the 
exact time of building 
for any of the old work. 
It is particularly so with 
the Dutch houses for 
several reasons. In the 
first place, they were 
neglected by the _his- 
torians of architecture 
for a long time, and the 
fine old places of New 
England and the South 
had been examined and 
recorded in one way or 
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the additions and alterations which are 
usually found. The original house was 
probably a single mass. The wing, which 
is invariably added to the gable end, is 
frequently of a later date than the main 
house, and sometimes the present ell was 
the original house, the present main house 
having been added to it. The dormers 
are usually, if not always, late additions. 

But if the dates of these houses are 
uncertain, the characteristics of their 
style are not. Architects and others 
have made up for their original lack of 
appreciation by a thorough study of the 
type, and everybody who is interested 
in the subject can put himselr easily in 
touch with photographs and measured 
drawings. 

Some characteristics of the Dutch 
houses may be mentioned. The houses 
mostly are of the cottage or farmhouse 
type, the materials used are local mate- 
rials whether wood or stone. The Dutch 
gable is so well known that most people 








The two-story houses are not nearly as typical as the 
one-story. The old Billopp House. Front and end 
built about 1668. 


another before these Dutch places were noticed 
at all. This meant that any evidence as to 
their time of building, which might have been 
found from local sources, was neglected until 
much of it had disappeared. On the other 
hand, what might be called internal evidence 
is not so reliable as in the case of the houses of 
the other Colonies. 

The Dutch houses vary less with their time 
of building than the others. They exhibit the 
same fundamental characteristics in the end 
of their period of development as they had at 
the beginning, and it is hard to tell from an 
examination of any one example whether it is 
early or late. This difficulty is increased by 








The Dyckman House, northwest corner Broadway 
and 204th Street, Manhattan, N.Y. Built 1787. 











The Lefferts House. The present house dates 
partly from about 1775, and partly from one 
hundred years earlier. 


regard it as the prototype of the gambrel. 
As a matter of fact the Dutch gable and 
the New England gable probably orig- 
inated contemporaneously and without 
reference to each other, and both are 
often gambrels. 

The Dutch settlers did not use the 
gambrel at all in their earliest houses 
but, instead, the simple pitched roof like 
that of the Bergen homestead. The wide 
eaves of the first houses were gradually 
extended to form the roof of the piazza 
—like that of the Dyckman house— 
while the eaves of the gable were seldom 
any more than a mere verge board 
applied close to the wall. Other charac- 
teristics apply more particularly to detail 
which is not of interest to the general 
reader. In general it may be said that 
the Dutch used their detail in a perfectly 
characteristic and unrestrained manner. 
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The doorways are good examples of 
this. 

The characteristics, whether in the 
large or in detail, illustrate and reflect, 
but do not explain the quality of these 
houses. It is not at all certain that the 
quality can be explained. If it could be, 
we might not have so many bad houses 
today. On the whole, it looks as if the 
explanations were to be found as much in 
the conditions under which these people 
lived as in the stolid and genuinecharacter 
of the people themselves, and in their con- 
ditions the Dutch had the same advan- 
tages or (if you like) disadvantages that 
all the settlers had—that is, they had to 
erect their civilization out of the wilder- 
ness, so to speak, and this was such a 
stupendous task in itself that they could 
not afford to go out of the way in the 
means which they employed. 

The Dutch houses had to havesomany 
rooms. They did not stop to consider 
whether they should have a conservatory 
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Cornelius Ditmar’s Homestead, Flatland Neck, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The date of this house is 
commonly given as about 1800. 


on the south or the west, because they 
knew, without thinking, they could not 
have aconservatory at all. Furthermore, 
they had to build of local materials and 
had not the modern embarrassment of 
choosing what kind of material to use. 
Nor had they time to give thought to 
style. They doubtless worked after a 
pattern existing in their minds, which 
must have been the image of a thing seen 
somewhere—or of several things—like a 
composite photograph. This pattern was 
not essentially Dutch; at least the houses 
of Holland which they had left did not 
resemble these houses. Neither are they 
essentially modeled on the types of house 
built by the other Colonists. It may be 
that the original pattern was Dutch, but 
if so, it was toiced, before being realized, 
by local conditions of one kind or another 
into something very different. 
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Lake Tyson House, New Dorp, Staten Island, N.Y. 
The gambrel roof, (commonly called the ‘Dutch 
roof’) 1s of a later period than the pitched roof. 


The houses as they stand today, though 
Dutch so-called, are not the Dutch of 
Holland. In contrast with these houses, 
we have our modern houses, built like 
mushrooms all over the country, so lack- 
ing in worth that they have a life little 
longer than the mushrooms which they 
emulate. Does this mean that the people 
of today are less genuine than the old 
Dutch settlers, or does it mean that their 
genuineness is diffused over a wider activity 
and so becomes less apparent to the artistic 
eye? The lack of beauty in our houses, as in 
all of our popular art, (Continued on page 52) 





The old Billmeyer House, corner of Main and Upsal 
Street, Germantown, Penn. The builder was a 
printer of Germantown. 
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Show held in San Bernardino, California. 
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A silver loving cup—the first prize—was given for this exhibit of special fancy packs of citrus products at the National Orange 
The exhibit was put up by Mrs. Barnes and some of her clubwomen. 











By-Products of Citrus Fruits 


Marmalades, Jellies, Jams, Crystallized Peels, Fruit Juices and Vinegars Should Be Made From 
the Oranges, Grapefruit, and Lemons Which Have in Former Years Been Allowed to Go to Waste 


N our citrus sections we have 
I formerly let thousands of dol- 
lars worth of oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons and kumquats go to 
waste which could have been made 
into delicious products. Some of 
the products which can be made from the so-called culls are mar- 
malades, jellies, jams, preserves, conserves, crystallized peels, fruit 
juices and vinegars. To make these products pay we must put 
them up in such a manner as to make them attractive to the eye. 
The ideal fruits for making jelly and marmalade are those con- 
taining both acid and pectin. Fruits which are sound but not 
over-ripe coniain the most pectin, which is the essential jelly- 
making substance found in fruit juices. In order to determine 
whether the juice contains sufficient pectin to make jelly, we can 
apply thealcohol pectin test. Pourateaspoon of fruit juice into a 
cup, add a teaspoon of grain alcohol (95 per cent strength), gently 
shake, then pour into anothercup. If the precipitated pectin isin 
a solid clot it is safe to use a cup of sugar to a cup of juice; if it has 
not gathered into a clot the amount of sugar should be decreased. 
Fruit should be used as soon as possible after picking, for it 
deteriorates in flavor upon standing, and loses some of its jellying 
properties. 

Jellies and marmalades are made by cooking together certain 
fruit juices and sugar in the proper proportions. A good glass 
f jelly is clear, sparkling, transparent and of a beautiful color. 
When out of the glass it holds its form and will quiver. It cuts 
with a clean, distinct cleavage, retaining the clear surface and 








By DORA RUSSELL BARNES 
Home Demonstration Agent, Bartow, Florida 


angles made by the knife. A marmalade should have a jelly- 
like consistency, which distinguishes it from the butters and jams. 

Fancy packs in jelly may be obtained by packing two or 
three jellies of different colors in one glass. The first layer must 
cool before the second is added, and so on. If you do not have 
the different fruits from which to obtain the different colors and 
flavors, you can take a clear juice, as that of the orange, for a 
base and add the different flavors and colors. A novelty in jelly 
may be had by dipping a few orange blossoms into melted paraf- 
fin and adding them to the jelly just before it jells. 

Fancy packs of marmalades may be made by cutting the 
peel into attractive shapes or very thin strips before adding it to 
the juice. The half or whole orange, grapefruit or kumquat 
preserved makes an attractive pack. 

For making fancy crystallized peel, cut the peel into small, 
attractive shapes and make it delicate colors by adding a little 
vegetable coloring to the syrup in which the peel is cooked. A 
novelty in crystallized fruit is the grapefruit, orange or lemon 
cut in the form of a basket, then crystallized and filled with small 
pieces of the peel. The kumquat is very pretty whencrystallized 
in strips, halves or whole. Pieces of crystallized peel dipped in 
fondant make a delicious confection. 

An appropriate container adds to the attractiveness of our 
product. For jellies, marmalades, etc., use a clear, glass con- 
tainer. For crystallized peel and confections use pretty boxes. 

The exhibit shown in the. picture, which won the first prize 
at the National Orange Show, consisted of jelly, marmalade, 
preserves, and crystallized peels from citrus fruits. 























Reconstruction! 


Are We Ready?r 


By HELEN IRENE WEED 


HE day of Reconstruction is fast dawning! That man of 

ours, who left us many months ago for overseas, will be a 

new and a changed individual when he returns. He will 
have felt the glory of offering his supreme gift—his life! That 
man can never make himself into just an ordinary mortal again. 
His life has been eternally changed, and his eyes will see as ours 
can never be privileged to see. Our living then must change 
and change sincerely, if we are to make him contented. 

The industrial world is offering such an alluring call to all 
classes that it is not strange that many home-helpers are taking 
their places in the factories. This apparently leaves some of us 
absolutely stranded and it leaves some of the rest of us in a 
dazed condition wondering whatever we are going to do. This 
is a glorious chance for reconstruction—honest-to-goodness prac- 
tical revision of our household, which may have been running 
smoothly in its accustomed manner for the past decade. This 
is about to be a new world! Let us make our homes fit into the 
new order of things! And where better can we begin than in 
the heart of those homes—the kitchen? Let us take heed that 
if our domestic affairs have been going on too smoothly some- 
thing is undoubtedly wrong with our patriotism, for the de- 
mands of the times are that the old order of things has been 
pretty thoroughly disrupted because of the new mode of living. 

In the first place if help from outside is an impossible posses- 
sion, let us hunt up a practical friend or a teacher of cookery. 
If one is an absolute novice, concentrated attention to a course 
in fundamental cookery is a splendid patriotic investment of 
time and attention. If one’s actual cooking experience had 
ceased before the war days, a condensed course in the new cook- 
ery and a study of food values is almost a necessity. With our 
brains equipped to meet the needs of the present, let us go into 
that kitchen workshop or laboratory and determine to have 
before us that strenuous and very difficult motto—“ Simplify!” 
Every step saved means that much energy spared for other patri- 
otic activities. Let us study our kitchens—move our tables about 
to make the least number of steps necessary in the daily routine. 
If those tables are too low, let us get our boy-scout sons, or the 
manual training department of our local schools or our car- 
penters to make sufficiently high blocks with little grooves in 
the top of them in which to insert the table legs. If there are 
castors on the under side of these blocks the table can be moved 
about at one’s will. The following heights are ideal for sinks 
and kitchen tables: 


Height of home-maker Working table or sink 


5 feet 28 inches 
5 “ 2 inches a 
;. e - 30 
5 5 “é 31 “é 


This arrangement is most necessary to avoid the “broken-back” 
feeling that has wearied so many of us in the past. 

While we are working at these reconstructed tables, sink or 
even at our ironing board let us remember that our neighbor is 
most uninformed if she should happen to criticize us for ap- 
parent laziness, in her morning calls, if she finds us sitting at our 
work on a stool suited to our stature. It is 
hard at first to learn to sit, or at least to 
take one’s weight off one’s feet when baking, 
ironing, washing dishes, etc.—hard simply 
because we may never have been so fortu- 
nate as to learn how. It is a tragic sign in 
these days if we do not change our methods 
easily, especially upon such points as these, 
for they are so directly in favor of better 
health and as a result increased efficiency. 
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A kitchen cabinet makes an ideal work-bench, for it saves a 
great many steps and if wisely equipped saves much head plan- 
ning. I|tisa well-known scientific fact that every efficient home- 
maker should have all of her utensils and ingredients in front of 
her before she starts to do any cooking. A cabinet makes such 
a plan of work possible. If the initial cost of a cabinet appears 
a bit selfish in these days of Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps it 
is a simple matter to give the young, practical-handed man a 
chance to use his head and dress up your kitchen table still fur- 
ther, with an over-head rack from which to hang spoons and 
utensils. A book-rack for the cook-books and card catalogue 
can be attached to the side; a wee space may be found on which 
to thumb tack your card recipes, on a level with your eyes and 
out of the way of spatters. A series of drawers attached for the 
small items found so conveniently at hand in the commercial 
cabinet are but another step in the completeness of one’s crea- 
tion of a labor-saver. The more individual one is in her plan- 
ning, the more complete will be the improvised working space. 
In one of the corners of the drawers in the commercial or the 
home-improvised cabinet, let us not forget to tuck away in a 
box those materials we so often send the children hunting all 
over the house for—shears, which can be utilized in countless 
ways, heavy thread, thimble and needles and a ball of fine twine. 

In one corner of the kitchen or in some near-by nook, if it is 
not already there, let us construct a cleaning cabinet, where 
every cleaning utensil may be found at once. Let us have a hook 
on the handle of the broom to hang it up by and thus lengthen 
its period of usefulness. A quantity of hooks and shallow 
shelves in this closet will soon be filled with the many necessary 
cleaning materials used weekly in the household. Put in a long- 
handled dust pan and thereby eliminate another back-breaking 
motion. 

To polish the stove and still keep one’s hands in a presentable 
condition a black board eraser covered with a suitable cloth is a 
very convenient device. A vacuum cleaner should find its place 
in the home. It may be either hand or electrically operated, 
depending upon the resources at one’s command. These clean- 
ers are too valuable to be eliminated because of their dustless 
methods of operation. 

If oils are to be kept in the closet as they properly should, their 
compartment should be made fire-proof, which is easily done by 
lining that space with tin. 

In many homes, in these days of intensified business hours in 
home and office, if the kitchen was originally spacious and has 
been simplified by the concentration of materials and utensils by 
the installation of a kitchen cabinet or the emancipation of the 
kitchen table, there is room left by a sunny window for a built-in 
breakfast nook. If such a construction is possible many steps 
are saved and a conservation of fue! is effected, too, and these 
days we must appreciate that everything counts. Breakfast is 
made even simpler for the home-maker who is either a novice at 
regulating her own household or for one who is renewing her 
acquaintance with that rather pleasant spot, the kitchen, if she 
uses a service wagon, on which to carry all of her utensils in one 
trip to the table. This service table is an equal boon, even a 
greater one when the family is eating in the 

dining-room, for a great quantity of steps 
are saved daily. One cannot work in the 
same old mechanical way these days, one 
must exercise her thinking capacity at every 
turn, and there is great opportunity for in- 
tensive planning on making the service wagon 
work for you to the utmost of its capacity. 
Home-making is a very exact science, if we 
but give it the opportunity to take on that 
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aspect, and it can be transformed into such a delightful art if we 
can grow skilful in the manipulation of the scientific side of it. 

If there is electricity in the home, the once-upon-a-time 
drudgery can be made merely a game of playing house. Get 
your electric washing-machine, your electric mangle, electric iron, 
dish-washer and even your electric sewing-machine. The table 
equipment must not be forgotten, for now even an electric oven 
will deliver up to you your war muffins piping hot, or turn out 
luscious individual gingerbreads for dessert right on the table. 
The electric percolator, toaster griddle and grill are almost in- 
dispensable to one who has used them. They have proved their 
various merits; let us then establish faith in them and make the 
former drudgery fun for all the family whether in the dining- 
room or in the kitchen or laundry. 

From electricity it is not a far cry to the fireless cooker. This 
is an equal necessity in these days of fuel- and labor-savers. 
When once we learn the secret deliciousness of long, slow cooking 
on such materials as the cheaper cuts of meat and fowl, cereals, 
dried fruits, soups and stews, we will not long be without one. 
A fireless cooker gas range is a great convenience, but as it is 
necessarily a rather heavy investment in these days when we 


My Grandmother’s Dressing- Table 
By MARY G. HILLMAN 


HIS piece of furniture was, no doubt, one of my grand- 

mother’s dearest possessions, as it is mine today. It was 
brought with her from Connecticut to New York State by ox 
cart, together with a snake foot table and a Windsor side chair. 
The table and chair fell to the lot of my older sisters, but | am 
the proud possessor of the dressing-table. It was made by an 
uncle of my grandmother’s, as a birthday gift to her, and as 
near as | can reckon, is about a hundred years old. 

The table is made of cherry, the drawers being of curly maple. 
The cherry had become an ugly brick red when the table was 
sent to me, and the maple an orange color. As | had planned 
to use the table with mahogany furniture belonging to either my 
husband’s grandmother, or my own, | at once sent it to the 
cabinet makers, having it scraped and stained to match the 
other furniture. The maple drawers took the stain in a mottled 
brown effect which is a very pleasing contrast to the plain wood 
of the table. The knobs on the five drawers are of glass. 
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want to give it “all” to the boys, the three-compartment com- 
mercial cookers answer the purpose very well. 

Thus the list grows! It would be a patriotic venture to take 
a day off and study the kitchen situation, imagining intensely 
its latent possibilities and then in the evening with pencil and 
paper and friend-husband in a speculative mood, discuss the 
proposition of installing a new order of things with a view toa 
conservation of time, energy and increased happiness. Do not 
let Maggie’s threatened departure worry you! Some day com- 
paratively soon, probably your Boy will be coming home to you. 
He will rejoice that you have been big and resourceful enough 
to allow another bit of help to be turned towards munitions or 
other war work. His estimation of the mother’s personal 
growth in these practical war times will be partly measured by 
the reconstruction of her household, beginning with her kitchen, 
the heart of all activities, with the resultant liberation of the 
mother-strength. He will see that though stern brutality has 
not knocked her kitchen to pieces as has literally been the case 
in so many thousands of homes over yonder, her brain has been 
playing a constructive game at home. They must not find us 
wanting—those heroes of ours—when they return! 





A War Utility Bag 


HE War Utility Bag idea originated with the Pasadena 

Chapter of the American Red Cross, and has been the means 
of providing a considerable revenue for that most worthy Insti- 
tution, as well as to provide a very economical and useful article 
for everyday needs. This idea has been carried to different parts 
of the United States by Mrs. McStay and by her sister, Mrs. 
W. R. Wheaton of Appleton, Wisconsin, and has met with great 
favor, resulting in very considerable sums of money in various 
localities. Mrs. Wheaton has introduced this idea in many of 
the cities and towns of Wisconsin, and her friends have taken 
it up in Illinois with gratifying results. 

Auxiliaries of the Red Cross in many instances furnished the 
necessary labor, and frequently the bags themselves are donated 
by patriotic men, thus leaving the entire proceeds for Red Cross 
work. In some of the cities and towns, department stores place 
the bags on sale and turn the entire proceeds over to the Organi- 
zation. The bags sell readily for fifty cents each, and in some 
instances seventy-five cents is the price fixed. As they are 
durable, the buyer not only gets value received, but contributes 
to a worthy cause. 

The bag is a very heavy and well-made paper package carrier, 
costing but a few cents in quantities of one hundred or more, 
and is decorated with magazine covers, . ch as the sample shown. 
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An old Colonial house and barn which have been remodeled, A delightfully charning little bungalow—-one 
the barn becoming a garage. of seven shown next month 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for FEBRUARY 
will be a Special Building Number 


‘‘ The spirit and the impulse to build is shortly to be the regenerative agency of the world.” 
John Bemer Crosby. 





O sooner had the restrictions on building been removed, than latter. The pictures on this page give just a small idea of the 
the wheels of building operations were set in motion—wheels wealth of material in this Building Number. In the upper left- 
long forced into idleness by the need of both materials and hand corner is shown the remodeled house. The old house, as it 
labor for the prosecution of the War. Already buildings, left in was found, was a sorry-looking sight; but this did not phase either 
but half-completed condition for months, are being finished, and the owner or the architect. The story of the remodeling is par- 
the foundations of new buildings—public and private—are spring- ticularly interesting. The bungalow is one of seven shown in 
ing up like mushrooms all over the country. February. All are good. We wish we might show all the views 
Now that the War is over and men and women are able to make of the cement house right here, for from every angle you view the 
their plans for the future, there will be a greater demand than ever house you will be attracted to it. The old Potter Mansion (lower 
forhomes. THE House BEAUTIFUL is ready to meet this demand left-hand column) is an example of the Greek Revival house. It 
with houses of all styles and costs. The February issue will be a has a most interesting history, both in its origin and the remodeling 
Special Building Number and will include a large variety—large and additions. 
houses, small houses, a cement house, wooden houses, and even a ° After you have decided on your house, remember our Readers’ 
remodeled house, houses of modern architecture and houses of Service is ready to help you on any questions which may arise— 
colonial architecture—yes, and bungalows, too, a number of the in the building or the furnishing, and in planning your grounds. 
-------------~------—------ SPECIAL OFFER ---------~--—---------—-~—- 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. Name 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
nae aa a ae ce Slee en oe ee ee 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00* for fifteen months’ subscription OR $1.00** for five City in 
months’ subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to © serige greg Sh eames Senate semnagn eben 
** Foreign Postage, 45c extra; Canadian postage, 20c extra. ee 
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This cement house is a somewhat unusual handling of English 
prototypes—some modern, some old. 





The use of numerous masses has added considerable charm 
to the composition as a whole. 
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The Designer and the 

Textile Industry 

(Continued from page 17) 
what I styled in my first article as ‘“mu- 
seum inspiration.” The fabric is of cotton 
and jute, and gives all the texture of a linen. 
The particular document from which the 
artist, Martha Ryther, took the idea was 
a Congo burnous with a very large and very 
beautiful embroidered pocket. Unless one 
knew the inspiration and compared the two 
things, it would be most difficult to guess 
at the origin of the idea. In many ways, 
this is in my opinion the most beautiful cre- 
tonne produced in a long time. It is so un- 
usual, however, that its sale has not been so 
great as certain others. But it will with 


familiarity grow more and more popular. If 


there was any way of bringing such work 
directly to the public, this popularity would 
be vastly accelerated. I believe the first victory 
for modern ornament must be won over profes- 
sional inertia to novelty, not over public taste. 

Chinese art, of good strong periods, is one of 
the old sources of ornament that supports all 
that is good and fundamental in modern art. 
The later examples (that some of our tourists 
to garish American-China towns affect) are 
equally excellent examples of what is bad in 
our own arts and of what has happened to 
modern China. Mr. Fulton has endeavored 
to use Chinese figures in a spirited modern 
way, yet retaining some of the charm of the 
earlier artists. The color and composition are 
his, as well as the spirited, simple drawing of 
the figures. But his ideas were taken from the 
miniature Chinese theatres in the collections 
of the American Museum of Natural History. 
These little jewel boxes are full of eloquent 
gestures, recording dramatic incidents in 
familiar plays, and portray a knowledge of the 
decorative possibilities of a combination of 
actors, costumes and stage settings beyond 
our modern ken. To search among such 
records for fabric ideas is a convincing proof 
of the catholicity of inspiration. 

From a wealth of examples, | have chosen 
these seven to illustrate the modern move- 
ment as applied to fabric designs. With the 
exception of Miss Karasz and Mr. Cramer, 
none of these artists ever made a textile design 
before this movement began, and both of these 
artists have been most conscientious students 
of our collections. All of these young people 
and many others that are now devoting their 
talents to this broad field, are capable in other 
forms of expression. Indeed, a most impor- 
tant point has been demonstrated by this 
work: the best forms of textile design will be 
obtained by winning the interest of artists 
skilled in other lines. We must do all we can 
to break down the tendency to over-specializa- 
tion in decorative arts. 

In conclusion, on frank admission: We are 
but at the beginning of better things in textiles 
as in all so-calied commercial art; and though 
the beginning is auspicious, we must not think 
of any particular design or any special type as 
static. It must be admitted that certain old, 
hackneyed types of ornament still predom- 
inate, and will perhaps for some time, although 
in decreasing proportion. Decoration is for 
the young in spirit, and youth grows more and 
more insistent on clear definite art standards. 
It is also true that designing in America is 
largely a development of wartime necessity, 
but so is shipbuilding and the dye industry. 
Are they any the less likely to continue and 
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ERE’S a booklet that answers the many ques- 
tions which present themselves to the thou- 
sands of home owners and home builders when 
laying out their grounds. To possess it is like 
having the advice of expert landscape gardeners 
right at hand. Its 80 pages are beautifully illus- 
trated with 109 sketches of plans, groupings, and 
valuable information about planting. It’s free. 
A Memorial Peace Tree 
The greatest event of the world’s history ought 
to be commemorated. We will do our share by sup- 
plying a tree at cost (about one-half usual catalog 
price). The Maidenhair tree of Japan lives a thou- 
sand years, $1.00 or an oak $2.00. Both guaranteed. 
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Westbury, Long Island 
















are the hardiest, easiest growing, freest- 
blooming rose plants in America. Always 
Ny grown on their own roots in the fertile suil of 
New Castle. We are expert Rose growers 
and give you the benefit of a lifetime expe- 
rience. Our list the most select in America— 
embraces every desirable Rose now in cultl- 
vation. An immense stock at right prices, 
Our rose book for 1919, 
“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE”’ 
tells you how to make rose growing a success. It is 
the most complete book on rose culture ever pub- 
lished. Elaborately printed in actual colors. Gives 
information and advice that you need. Send for 
your copy of this book today—a postal will do, 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 416° New Castle, Ind. 
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rug est — quality considered. Don’t risk failure — 
Hill's Free Evergreen Book, Write today. 
Expert advice free! 
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1,400 kinds. 15 bulbs, $1. 15 bulbs, $2. 
I originated the new MILLIONAIRE and 
BILLIONAIRE and 500 others. The most 
wonderful — in existence. 


L. STILLMAN, Dahlia Specialist 
Westerly, R. I. Box H-9. 











Your Garden Can Be As Lovely As 
This from Early Spring till Frost 


Wagner Free Blooming Plants, put into your ground 
early this spring, will make your garden an ever-glow- 
ing jewel of color. To enjoy the first spring flowers, 
plan now and plant early. Wagner Plans and Wagner 
Plants will give a full summer of continuous blossoms. 
Write today for Wagner's Catalog No. 112 of flowers, bulbs, shrubs 
evergreens, roses, perennials, etc., for early spring planting. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
Nurserymen - Florists - Landscape Gardners 


Box 22 SIDNEY, OHIO 
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expand? | always try to bear in mind that 
the subject is one of practical business, as well 
as of art. The aesthetic principles, if sound 
and vital, can be left to their own justification, 
but we can never afford to neglect the imme- 
diate claims of the market. | am not seeking 
(at the expense of daily sales) to induce any 
manufacturer to prove a theory in art. But 
| hold—and the facts support my belief—that 
there is a strong and rapidly growing demand 
for good design, national in expression, modern 
in treatment; that the demand is being met 
by artists that are the product of our own life 
and traditions. And | claim that the effect 
on the entire art world, of training artists to 
express themselves in the simple everyday 
objects, to bring charm and grace to common 
things; of bringing them in constant contact 
with the great democracy of trade, is entirely 
wholesome. Art is not for the exclusive en- 
joyment of caste or cliques, neither for faddist, 
millionaire, or dilettante, but for everybody 
and everything. 


The Importance of a Sunroom 
(Continued from page 21) 
marvellously rapid leaving out after being 
brought in as a bare stem each fall; and 
a lemon tree produces each year blossoms 
which are marvels of fragrance and purity; 
and later the most wonderful lemons which 
grow and grow, change from dark green to 
yellow, and finally fall by their own weight 
and ripeness. The ordinary geraniums—be 
sure and include the “ Dryden’”—abutilons, 
heliotropes, begonias—especially the free 
blooming and cheery little ‘ Vernon’’—are all 
among our highly prized standbys; but each 
fall start and bring in seedlings of annuals, 
which grow and blossom wonderfully well in 
the favorable environment and give us hosts 
of gay blossoms of every hue and shape. 
Schizanthus is among the loveliest of these, 
with its mist of adorable lavender butterfly- 
like blossoms; candytuft, sweet alyssum, 
phlox Drummondi, mignonette, all give us 
masses of luxuriant bloom. Pots of annual 
larkspur, French marigold, petunia, and 
calendula, carefully taken up in full bloom, 
will never even wilt; but go on blossoming 
and give us color in the late fall and early 
winter. These seedling annuals are seldom 
seen in plant windows or sunrooms; but many 
years experimenting with them has convinced 
me of their value and beauty, grown in this way. 
Old-fashioned “Daphne Odorata” and 
sweet olive—the latter blooming continuously 
and having the most delicious “‘fruity”’ fra- 
grance—load the air with perfume. Also 
include a pot of the sweet-scented English 
violet for its delightful odor. Azaleas are 
easy to grow and are successfully kept on from 
year to year. Sink the pots in summer in the 
shadiest part of your garden and soak them 
during budding and blossoming time; repot 
very seldom. I have a beautiful “Empress of 
India” kept on in this way for ten years, that 
every winter is a mass of gorgeous blossoms 
beginning in November; I see my first bud 

today—October 27th. 

In caring for your sunroom plants start 
with good rich soil, never allow them to get 
too dry, stir the earth around their roots often 
with an old steel fork, add regularly—about 
once a week—some good plant fertilizer, and 
spray often to keep free from dust and insects 
and that the hot sunny air may also be moist. 
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The Fundamentals of Interior 
Decoration 
(Continued from page 28) 


ages for our guides to beauty, that is not to 
imply that all apd is beautiful in the world 

was “discovered” or “invented” by the people 
of those times; Be pi eséca a due knowledge 
of their ideals and standards, we shall not 
have a fit foundation on which to build our 
own. The more we study them in their 
architecture, and in all their arts and crafts, 
the more we shall see that they, in their turn, 
studied those who had gone before them. They 
traveled about the world, and took from each 
country and century the beauty which had 
survived from earlier ages than their own. 
They adapted what was best from the past to 
the uses of their own times, and we must do 
the same if we hope to succeed in getting real 
beauty into our own homes. 

But how is the average busy person to do all 
this? First, by getting rid of all sorts of pre- 
conceived notions on the subject, and then, 
by looking at each problem, as it comes along, 
in the light of what the classical standards 
can so easily teach us, if we give them half 
the time and chance that we too often waste 
on hunting for ‘“‘ideas”” in the shop windows! 

We have spoken of certain fixed rules which 
can be said to apply to any and every case, 
but the cultivation of good taste is the key 
to the understanding of those rules. With- 
out the key the rules themselves would be like 
a row of locked doors. We can lead you up 
to those doors, but you must open each of them 
with your own key. 

Our first rule is harmony of proportion, and 
you will see in our illustrations the way that 
rule was applied by the people of past ages. 
Note in the old Greek temples the perfect 
balance as it is apportioned between the col- 
umns and the weight of the stone roof which 
rested on them. Study the evident beauty 
of every curve and line. We have tried to 
show in the illustrations of this first chapter 
the successive steps through which that an- 
cient Greek ideal has come down to our day, 
and you will see in all these illustrations the 
same fundamental harmony of proportion, 
the same careful balance of the size of the 
columns to the weight they were expected to 
support. Now, underlying all this was a 
great love of beautiful form which the ancient 
Greeks carried out in every detail of life, even 
to making a Goddess of beauty, Venus, whose 
harmony of form and face has come down to 
our times as a symbol of perfection. 

We all of us understand the difference be- 
tween beauty and deformity in human beings 
and can imagine with what shivers of repulsion 
we would be filled, if we saw a dwarf with feet 
and legs as thick as those of a giant; and yet 
we will build houses like the bungalow shown, 
with a squat, low roof, of ‘“match-board” 
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Do You Know What Tupelo Is? 














DD NAME isn’t it? And it’s worth your while to know what 
that odd name stands for if you use LUMBER. Because 
TUPELO is the name of a TREE, from which is produced 

the finest LUMBER (for certain uses) that you or anybody else ever 
drove a nail into. Probably not one man in a thousand ever 
heard i name ‘“TUPELO,”’ which simply proves how BIG a 
thing can be and still be comparatively unknown. The U. S. 
Forest Service in 1905 estimated the TUPELO then standing in the 
one State of LOUISIANA ALONE at FOUR BILLION board 
feet. Do you realize how much LUMBER thatis? Just ONE 
billion board feet of TTUPELO would lay a strip of flooring 


2 Feet Wide—2 Inches Thick 
—48 Thousand Miles Long 


(Twice around the earth). AND TUPELO ALSO GROWS IN FLORIDA, GEORGIA 
AND SOUTH CAROLINA. You see there is plenty of TUPELO to go around, 
even though the demand for it is growing all the time. (And the demand IS grow- 
ing—every day). “The demand is growing because more persons are learning right 
along what a remarkably desirable lumber TUPELO is for certain very important 
uses. "TUPELO is NOT the best lumber for a// purposes. NO lumber is. For 
those uses to which it is suited TUPELO is the “‘best buy’’ in the lumber market 
today. For example, because of its peculiar ‘‘involved’’ grain (which makes it 
extremely TOUGH, terribly hard to split and absolutely non -slivering), 
TUPELO makes the 


Best House Flooring 


unless you want to pay for hardwood floors. But you don’t want hardwood floors 
in every room for a house (as a rule) and in very many houses hardwood floors are 


not requisite for any room. 


TUPELO is also just as good for interior finish as it is for flooring, because it 
won’t split, is easy to work, and takes and holds a beautiful finish. 








Don’t you want to know all about TUPELO? Ask us for complete informa- 
tion and samples for YOUR SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


Please address our office nearest to you. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 906 Heard National Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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FAMOUS 
FOR. 
A GENERATION 


HOLLAND HOUSE 
Willard H. Barse, Lessee 


Y Pot oo rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
, One anywhere. Piantanytime. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
e world’s productions. ‘*Dingee 
> Roses’ known as the best for 68 
years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U.S. Write fora 

rs copy of 


‘ / Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 











for 1919. It’s FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful ‘*Dingee Roses’’ 
in natural colors. It’s more than a cat- 
alog — it’s the lifetime experience of “ 
the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America, X 
A practical work on rose and flower culture for ; 
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Fifth Avenue at 30th Street 


(Avenue des Allies) 


NEW YORK 





lightness and thinness, supported, out of all re- 
lation to its size, by enormous square columns 
looking as if they were capable of carrying the 
foundation of a stone church. 

In our next chapter we will try to show how 
the rule of harmony in proportion works out 
inside the house as well as outside. 





the amateur. Offers over 500 varieties of Roses and other plants, 
bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow them. Edition limited. 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box West Grove, Pa, 
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Next Month 


The second article of this series, “ The - The 1 
Harmony of Proportion,” will appecr in Special Building Number! 


the February issue. ——— 



































The Decorative Fritillarias 


HE average American border garden is re- 

markable for the things it does not grow. 
A few irises, phlox and peonies—with possibly 
a lily or two and a few hardy asters—gen- 
erally make up the chief display. Yet there 
are so many other flowers of beauty and in- 
terest that might easily be included that it 
seems worth while to call attention to them 
repeatedly. 

The fritillarias as a group are very seldom 
seen outside of botanic gardens. They are so 
distinctive in their outlines that they have 
something of the decorative charm of the 
graceful lilies. They are inexpensive and easy 
to grow and are adapted to a wide range of 
situations, doing best in partial shade and 
when somewhat sheltered from the winds and 
storms. The best kind for most gardens is 
fritillaria meleagris, often called the checkered 
lily or snakes-herd fritillary. It is native to 
Central Europe and often grows in English 
meadows. It is commonly offered in the 
autumn bulb catalogs, several varieties being 
recognized by the Holland bulb growers. 
Some are of a delicate greenish white 
color, others have the green check- 
ered with purple and others are al- 
most yellow. A few plants in the 
border attract instant attention by 
the grace of their outlines, while a 
naturalizing of large groups such as 
is often found on English estates is 
very beautiful. 

These bulbs should be planted 
carly in the fall in well-drained loamy 
soil, and set at least four inches deep. 
They multiply by offsets so rapidly 
that it is desirable to dig them up 
and replant every three or four years. 





Planning the Spring Garden 

The opening weeks of the New Year 
are none too early to begin a careful 
consideration of the plans for the 
Spring garden. Last season saw the 
most remarkable interest in food pro- 
duction that the American people 
have ever experienced and there is 
reason to think that the present year 
will see this interest increased to a 
great degree. Thousands of citizens 
have had a taste of garden pleas- 
ures which has whetted their ap- 
petites for more, and other thousands 
have found in the garden the easiest 
way to a real increase of yearly in- 
come. 

The demands of the starving 
world are as great as ever and are 
likely to continue at least through 
another season even if the war should 
end tomorrow. So it behooves us 
all to study now to such purpose 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


that every garden shall yield a maximum 
product. 

Perhaps the most important problem in 
most home gardens is such a selection of vege- 
tables, varieties and quantities, as shall yield 
a continuous supply of desirable food through- 
out the year. Too often there is a surplus at 
some times and a lack at others. To avoid this 
requires careful planning and more or less 
expert knowledge, especially if the garden is 
small. The following suggestions may be 
helpful in such planning. 

Certain crops should be raised as companion 
and catch crops, the seed being always on hand 
so that a little may be sown whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. The radish is the most important 
of such crops. Every seedsman offers special 
strains of leading varieties from which it is 
easy to select the earliest sorts. In most 
families the olive-shaped types will give great- 
est satisfaction. French Breakfast and Red 
May are two of the best of these. Among the 
round sorts Rapid Red and Early White- 
tipped Scarlet Turnip are both excellent. And 
it is best to buy radish seed by the ounce or 
quarter pound rather than by the packet. 


—_—, 





Fritillaria Meleagris. 
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Lettuce is one of the most useful garden 
crops. The ordinary sorts are cool-season 
plants thriving in spring and autumn but soon 
becoming bitter and worthless in the heat of 
the summer. For the latter season the Cos or 
Romaine varieties are best. A packet of seed 
of each variety chosen will suffice, as a little 
lettuce seed thinly sown as it should be, goes 
a long way. For early loose-leaf type select 
Grand Rapids and Black-Seeded Simpson. For 
the early heading type Way-Ahead is one of 
the best, while California Cream Butter comes 
a little later and makes excellent heads. Crisp- 
as-Ice is an interesting type for summer use. 
For the Romaine variety select Paris White or 
Trianon. 

Many people do not realize that the largest 
beet is by no means the best. With this 
vegetable quality counts more than with most 
others, and the beet of medium size is likely 
to be the best on the table. Buy an ounce of 
seed of each of these three sorts: Detroit Dark 
Red for early, Crimson Globe for medium and 
Edward’s for late. Be sure the soil is sweet and 
fertile. You can’t grow beets in a sour soil; 
therefore you should sweeten it with a heavy 
dose of lime thoroughly worked in. 

There were serious losses of peas 
last season through the blighting of 
the vines. The light colored, slender 
growing sorts seemed to suffer more 
than those of darker color and stock- 
ier habit. So for the coming season 
it will be advisable not only to sow 
an extra supply of seed but to select 
varieties of lusty growth. Peas 
are among the most desirable of all 
garden products, and few families ever 
have an adequate supply through a 
long season. The best way to have 
a succession of peas for many weeks 
is to sow several sorts—early, mid- 
season, late—rather early in spring. 
They all thus get a good root growth 
during the cool weather in which 
peas thrive and are more likely to 
mature successfully than if planted 
later. Of course it is possible to 
plant them so early that the wrinkled 
seeds will rot in the ground. For the 
very earliest planting the smooth 
round seeded varieties, like Pilot or 
Laxton Superb, should be selected. 
Then when the ground is fairly dried 
out and in good condition plant 
these: Thomas Laxton, Alderman, 
Improved Telephone, and Potlatch. 
The amount of seeds to buy depends 
on the area of the garden and the 
size of the family. Get at least a 
pint, and if there is room, a quart, of 
each sort, so that the surplus may be 
canned for winter use. 

The wise gardener this year will 
not only select (Continued on page 46) 
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The Furniture of the Allies 
(Continued from page 11) 
Well, I’ll tell you another way; besides + 
seums, | mean. Look at the furniture in prc 
tures: the lofty bed in Andrea del Sarto’s’ 
“Birth of Christ,” the chairs in Raphael’s 
‘‘Madonna della Seddia” and his portrait of 
Julius the Second, for instances. And in the 
Loggia of the Vatican there are mural decora- 
tions which give you also excellent glimpses of 
furniture: tables with the real goat’s leg, the 
cabriole leg used so much in the eighteenth 
century, while Potiphar’s wife has a bed ab- 
solutely full of the same neo-classic feeling of 
an Empire chaise longue made in France nearly 
three hundred years later. Isn’t it interesting? 
And then, when you have fixed your back- 
ground, take Fiametta and Pampina and Juliet 
and LaGiocondaor any other heroines and place 
them against it and see how real it becomes. 
More than anything else never forget that 
in all the arts Italy led the way; that it was 
her torch that lighted on civilization. It is to 
this impulse that the lightness and ease of 
later furniture is due. The sixteenth century, 
so one old writer maintains, pried furniture 
from the side of the room, placing it “here and 
there in the manner agreeable to modern 
taste.” And certainly we know that it was the 
Italian Renaissance that first strove to achieve 
harmony between furniture and room; a price- 
less gift, and the best interpretation of inte- 
rior decoration that | know. If we understand 
all these things and value them at their true 
worth, we then begin to see how far-reaching 
is the world’s debt to the Italian Renaissance. 


Your Neighbor in France 

(Continued from page 25) 
simple garments that they can use them- 
selves, in this way allowing them to earn a 
living wage. It must first be the home which 
is recreated, then when the war is finally over 
they will be the first to be able to help us in 
the far greater problem of Reconstruction as 
it is knewn in America, and yet so greatly 
misunderstood. 

In a few weeks, now, | am expecting to go 
back for a short time, and if you can let 
me know what part of our work is the most 
interesting to your readers, | will be only too 
enchanted to tell you of it in detail so that 
vou in turn can pass it on to them. Mean- 
while I cannot thank you enough for all you 
are doing for the work as a whole. 

Yours sincerely and gratefully, 
(signed) ANNE MorGan. 


These French brothers and sisters of ours 
are facing another year of hardships. The 
War is over, but it will be a long time before 
the homes can be rebuilt and the farms re- 
stored. To date, we have received eight 
hundred and eighteen dollars. This is fine, 
but in proportion to the needs of these people, 
it is only a drop in the bucket. Let us see if 
we cannot fill the bucket to overflowing. All 
contributions should be sent to The House 
Beautiful French Fund, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. These will be acknowledged 
by the Editor. 

There have been several contributions re- 
ceived from readers who did not wish to send 
their names. May we take this way of thank- 
ing the one from Salem, Mass; our Portland, 
Oregon reader; our San Francisco subscriber; 
our Detroit, Michigan, friend; M. E. S. and an 
Oklahoma reader whocontributed to this-fund? 
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“It was a choir of colors in one color ' q 
like a choir of boys with treble voices : 
singing to the sun.” 
ROBERT HICHENS 
“The Garden of Allah” 


* 


a 


oe Om tors ‘A wonderful word-picture of a Garden. One sees the harmony of color 
fi . the beautiful whole— and longs instinctively to wander at will in a beauti- 


i BJ ful Garden of one’s own. 
¥ j ° YOUR GARDEN MAY BE 
“w* THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


PEDIGREED SEEDS— to those “in the know”’ of Garden-making—-are neces- 


sary to the building of a harmonious and lasting Garden. 


Pedigreed Seeds are seeds sprung from healthy, well-trained, well-bred_ plants- 
seeds that are the progeny of sturdy aristocrats. 


Bring your Garden up as you would bring up a child. If the 
stock is right and the training right- -the Garden will be right. 


l.et Carter’s Pedigreed Seeds be the foundation of your ‘‘Garden of Allah"’ -for the stock 
is right, the pedigree right — and the tests right. 


™~ _Y 7 ‘ “x YY 
CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 
102-6 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO., London, England 


3 
FARR RY a book of 112 pages, 30 full 


Hardy Plant age illustrations (13 in 
naturalcolor);a treatiseon 


Specialties the hardy garden, contain- 


ing information on upward 
of 500 varieties of Peonies (the most complete col- 
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wrLorAL GUIDE i939 


ITS FREE ™— Several New Features. WRITE TODAY 






















Pag?” Based on our experience as the “S“tpty | ; . a 
ey oldest mail order seed concern and largest | | lection in existence) ; Lemoine s new and rare 
growers of Asters and other seeds in America. | | Deutzias, Philadelphus and Lilacs; Irises (both 


») 
an 550 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- 
 ingsection. A large numberof splendid new vari- 
eties, Our Guide is full of helpful information about 
planting, etc.—an invaluable aid toa successful gar- 
den. Illustrates and describes leading Vegetables, 
Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. This book, 
the best we have issued, is yours absolutely free. 


Send for your copy today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 


9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


| | Japanese and German) of which I have all the 
| | newer introductions as well as the old-time favor- 
| | ites, anda comprehensive list of hardy perennials. 
| 


Garden lovers who do not have the Sirth Edition may secure a 
complimentary copy if they send me their names and addresses 


| Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 


































ARE YOU A HOMEMAKER ? Do you want to know all those important things about a house, its furnishings and its 
° surroundings which make it a home instead of a mere dwelling-place? All those questions 
that inevitably arise in the process of building and decorating —the little things it is so necessary to know in order to make your home a 
success— are answered for you in . ’ 
HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
a ready reference book of information on Building, Remodeling Furnishing, Decorating, and Gardening, just published by PRICE, $1.00 


THE ATLANT:C MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 44) 
early the varieties he desires, but he will 


also buy the seed early. The public is getting 
wise very rapidly as to quality vegetables and 
there will be the biggest demand for these 
seeds in March and April that the seedsmen 
have ever known. To make this prediction 
one need not be a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, for it is indictated on all sides. And 
over against this extraordinary demand there 
is reported to be a very short crop to draw 
upon. Consequently wise readers of this col- 
umn will do their garden shopping early. 

DESTROYING INSECT PESTS IN 

WINTER 

There are many ways in which insects pass 
through the winter. A few manage to survive 
as caterpillars; others as chrysalids and many 
others as adult beetles or flies or butterflies. 
A good many live over winter in the egg stage, 
but as a rule the eggs are so securely hidden 
away that it is not easy to find them. A few 
kinds, however, are easily found by a little 
searching in the right places. 

It is worth while to know about 
winter egg-masses because many of them 
produce destructive insects. By finding and 
destroying the eggs the injuries of the pests 
are prevented. 

The varnished egg-masses of the common 
tent caterpillar may readily be found on the 
twigs of apple and wild cherry trees. There 
are generally a hundred or more eggs in the 
mass that extends part way around the twig, 
and is covered with a curious sort of varnish 
that keeps out the wet. On a sunny dav in 
winter the egg-masses are readily seen. If 
these are gathered and burned the trees will 
be free from caterpillars in spring. 

The eggs of the fall cankerworm moth are 
also laid in clusters on the twigs in autumn and 
may be found upon apple and other trees. 
Fortunately the chickadee and other winter 
birds can find these much more easily than we 
can. Their sharp eyes search out the eggs and 
their pointed beaks peck them up for food. 
Chus the birds often save the trees from being 
killed. 

In regions where the notorious gypsy moth 
is found its winter egg-masses are likely to be 
seen on trees, fences and walls. These are 
orange brown patches a little larger than a 
five cent piece. Each consists of a mass of fine 
hairs matted densely together over a great 
number of small round eggs. 

These egg-masses are laid in summer and 
remain unhatched until the following spring. 
They are to be destroyed by being burned or 
saturated with creosote, a liquid that pene- 
trates the mass and kills the eggs. 

Among the easiest kinds of winter eggs to 
find are those of the tree crickets. These are 
generally laid in raspberry canes but some- 
times in blackberry canes and grape vines as 
well as in the twigs of willow, maple and other 
trees. They often cause a splitting of the cane 
or the twig that helps one to find them, and 
generally leads to the death of the cane or 
twig beyond where the eggs are laid. By cut- 
ting through the place where the eggs are laid 
one can easily see how they are arranged in a 


these 


row. 

These tree cricket eggs hatch late in spring 
or early in summer. into small whitish insects 
that feed upon plant lice. In this way they are 
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It hauls loads. It trots from job to job under 
its own power, so that it can do all the work 
that formerly required several stationary 


engines (up to 4 h. p.) 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 
If he does not handle it, write us for 


interesting booklet —free. 





Beeman Garden Tractor Co. 
338 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It’s the last word in 
power equipment for 
truck gardeners —sub- 
urbanites and small 
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beneficial, but whether the good they thus do 
is greater than the harm they do later when 
they lay their eggs is hard to tell. 

No kinds of insect eggs are so generally dis- 
tributed in winter as those of the aphids or 
plant-lice. A little search of the buds of 
almost any tree or shrub is likely to reveal 
some of these shining black eggs in the crevice 
next the bark. Such eggs are especially abun- 
dant upon apple, birch and willow. Upon wil- 
low they often cover the bark. 

Fortunately these winter eggs of the plant- 
lice form a favorite food of nuthatches, chicka- 
dees and other winter birds. By feeding so 
freely upon the eggs the birds save much of 
the damage that plant-lice would otherwise do 
to cultivated crops and forest trees. 

Throughout many of the central and south- 
ern states one can easily find in winter curious 
baglike cases upon the twigs of fruit and shade 
trees as well as such coniferous evergreens as 
spruce, arbor vite, red cedar and white pine. 
When you cut one of the cases open you are 
likely to find on the inside a cavity in which 
are traces of an empty chrysalis skin surround- 
ing a mass of two or three hundred small 
round eggs. Obviously this is a winter egg- 
mass that is well protected from the weather 
and its living enemies. 

The insects that make these cases is called 
the bagworm—a very fitting name. If you 
follow the insects’ growth through the season 
you will find that the eggs hatch rather late 
in spring into small caterpillar-like larve. 
Each of these soon begins feeding upon the 
leaves near by and also begins to make a 
house for itself by fastening together bits of 
leaves with threads of silk that it spins from 
its mouth. 

The young bagworms remain within theiy 
cases, keeping their heads and walking legs 
outside to move around and feed. As the 
larve grow they make their cases larger, 
generally using bits of twigs or stems 
instead of leaf particles as they approach full 
size. 

Finally they become full grown in this 
larval stage. Then each withdraws into its 
case and changes to a pupa or chrysalis. In 
about three weeks they change again into 
moths. 

The male moths are winged and fly around. 
but the female moths are wingless and remain 
by the empty case. Each deposits a mass of 
eggs in the empty chrysalis skin. The eggs 
remain in this position until the following 
spring. 

The spread of the bagworms from tree to 
tree shows an interesting instinct. Most in- 
sects find new trees for food by the flight of 
the egg-laying mother. But this is impossible 
with the bagworms. Instead, the full-grown 
larve drop to the ground, coming down on a 
silken thread spun from the mouth, and crawl 
to other trees, taking their cases with them. 
Then they crawl up these new trees and 
fastening their cases to the twigs change to 
pupe. 

Collecting and destroying these winter egg- 
masses is a simple and effective measure. In 
the case of the gypsy moth saturating with 
creosote is safer because none of the eggs are 
scattered on the ground as often happens when 
one attempts to collect them. It has been 
shown by careful experiment that when these 
eggs do thus fall they are likely to hatch into 
caterpillars which crawl up the tree and com- 
plete their growth. The few that thus escape 
may carry the pest over to another season 
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qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family 
so the books on your library table suggest its culture. 


Are You Reading 
ATLANTIC BOOKS 


, collections of Atlantic short stories, illustrated verses for children, and notes 
book-collecting at home and abroad. 


Complete Catalogue on Request 


They are unusually worth-while books, written by some of the finest contributors 
to the Atlantic Monthly. The list includes brilliant essays by contemporary authors, 
timely war books of national significance, amusing sketches on domestic problems, 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


on 














WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
OWN THIS HOME? 





HE design for | 

this little six- . 
room house won a 
prizeand the wor k- 
ing drawings are 
now on sale at the 
ofhceof THoEHovuse 
BEAUTIFUL. 














The pictures here 
show one of these 
houses built from 
the plansatSpring- 


field, Ohio. 


Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on 


request. 
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IS MORE THAN A MERE CATALOG 


It is really an encyclopedia of all things pertaining to vegetables, flow- 
ers, plants and garden tools. Four splendid color plates reproducing 
some of Dreer’s specialties in vegetables and flowers and 224 superbly 
illustrated pages of practically all the vegetables and flowers worth growing. 


EVERY GROWER OF VEGETABLES AND 
EVERY LOVER OF FLOWERS 


will find Dreer’s Garden Book brim full of valuable information—just the 
things they must know in order to make their garden a sure success. 














Famous experts in vegetable and flower growing have contributed 
special cultural directions and have told how to plant, when to plant and 
what to plant. Follow their advice and your 1919 garden will be the 
envy of your neighbor. 

A copy of Dreer’s Garden Book will be 


mailed free to anyone mentioning this 













publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























| Rendell “Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladiolus 


are the most beautiful in the world. No others like them, 


TT 








none nearly so beautiful. 


Finely illustrated 52- 








page catalogue free for 






the asking. It describes 











nearly 300 varieties, all 






of our own production 






and most of them obtain- 





able only from us. It 





also contains the most 






complete instructions on 






the care and culture of 
Gladiolus ever published. 


Let us send you a copy. 
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Address the originator of = 






the Ruffled Gladiolus. 
A. E. KUNDERD © 






HAE 





Goshen, Ind. U.S. A. q 
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Gallop on gallant cavalryman, and never mind the floor! 


That floor finish is as enduring as itis beautiful—it will 
not scratch white or turn white from water. 


Patriotic young America leaves no battle scars on this 
floor finish. The leaky radiator, rain through the window, 
the overflowed bathtub or the draining umbrella bring no 
harm! It is the piano finish of floor varnishes. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH CO. 


Newark, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Distributing stocks in 34 leading cities 
New York City 


AEG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


AGED 
FLOOR SPAR 
FINISHING SPAR 


sanzatenare. GO to the best painter not the lowest bidder— 
the best dealer, not seller of cheap finishes 


Export Department Woolworth Building 











Miss Readers’ Service Writes a Book 
Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


Y adirect question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and 

practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to 
the fir.al landscape design of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 

The early problems of financing, selection of sité and design; construction problems, materials and 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; ques- 
tions of decoration and furnishing —all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands 
of every day building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department 
of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 


A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mount Vernon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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The House the Parson Built 
(Continued from page 31) 


not like to have your literary workshop on 
the ground floor between the kitchen and the 
barn. But if you had to be hostler, chore 
boy, janitor and man of all work, you would 
find it the most convenient place in the whole 
establishment. Besides, men calling on busi- 
ness find direct entrance, and it is handy to 
the basement. 

There is not a square foot of waste room any- 
where. Even the attic stairs, the despair of 
builders, take up no room. Hung on pulleys, 
and balanced by weights, they shut up into 
the ceiling of the hall above. 

The floors are of rift, hard pine, selected be- 
cause it ischeaper than most kinds of hardwood 
flooring, and is less given to shrinking and 
swelling. For the same reason all other inte- 
rior wood is of cypress, sand-papered at the 
mill, and the corners of the casings are simply 
rounded; also done at the mill. The only 
mouldings to catch dirt and annoy the house- 
wife are the mouldings of the door panels. 
These would have been left off if they had 
been made to order. 

The fireplaces are of plain brick, and the 
hearths are laid with simple red tiles. Man- 
tles are of cypress, home-made. The main 
chimney, resting on a solid foundation, touches 
no woodwork from cellar bottom to capping. 
The kitchen chimney touches only the flooring. 
Each fireplace, and the heating plant, has an 
eight-inch flue of its own. The drafts have 
proven to be perfect. 

The Parson decided upon a “‘long-wool” 
felt, saturated with asphalt, with green slate 
crushed and ground into it, for his siding. It 
will not, of course, last like clapboards, and 
later will have to be replaced. Battened with 
two-inch strips stained a darker green, the 
effect is rich, especially when the sun is shin- 
ing on it. 

A gray, three-ply asphalt roofing covers the 
roof. It is guaranteed for fifteen years, and its 
life can be prolonged by painting with an asphalt 
paint, now obtainable in red and green colors. 

You want to hear about the building of the 
house? Oh, well! One thing that gives it a 
certain individuality, and makes it doubly a 
home, is the fact that but little labor from 
outside the family entered into its construction. 

The Parson drew the plans, with Mrs. Par- 
son’s approval, and made out the schedule. 
He bossed the job, ran the errands, did odd 
parts, and put such time into it as he could 
spare from other duties. A gang of laborers, 
camping on the grounds, dug the cellar and 
trenches. A first-class mason laid the foun- 
dation walls, mainly from stone dug out 
of the cellar, and built the water tower. A 
real artist in brick and mortar built the chim- 
neys. A neighboring decorator did the cal- 
cimining. An expert machinist set up the 
heating plant, with the boys’ help. Aside from 
that, two of the Parson’s boys, Edwin, twenty- 
one, and Albert, nineteen, did the rest: car- 
penter work, plumbing, electrical installation. 
The Parson did what little painting there was 
to do. 

Builders say the Parson has a seven thou- 
sand dollar residence for the thirty-five hun- 
dred invested in it. Artists say it is artistic. 
Critics who laughed say: “‘The Parson has 
solved some problems for us.”” Mrs. Parson, 
Charlotte and lady friends take pleasure in it. 
And the Parson says: ‘“‘May it prove to be 
‘A House by the Side of the Road.’” 
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The 
Comforts of Home 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 





75 CENTS POSTPAID 





This popular little book contains such 
humorous essays as: 


The Plumber Appreciated 
Praise of Open Fires 
Furnace and | 
Thoughts While Getting Settled 
At Home in the Guest Chamber 
No Stairs—No Attic 
The Home of the Porcelain Tub 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 
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Liberty Bonds and Peace 


Few Liberty Bond ho!ders realize the en- 
hancement fossikilities of these securities on 
return of peace. Two years after the conflict, 
our 3% Spanish War Bonds sold at 112}. 
Civil War Bonds advanced 393 points. Read 
about it in 


‘“OQUR FOREIGN BOND 
HOLDINGS” 


One of a series of publications on the fol- 
lowing subjects: — 


Investment and Speculation 
Partial Payment Plan 

The Story of the Stock Exchange 
How to Invest 

Bonds and the Investor 

Liberty Bonds 


These Booklets Free on Request 





Investors Service Bureau 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 
593 Fifth Avenue, New York 
RKLKK 
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JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RALPH BERGENGREN, With illustra- 
tions by Maurice E. Day. 


The First Atlantic Book for 
Children 


Verses of unusual charm and senti- 
ment, in which both children. and 
grown-ups will delight. With full page 
illustrations in color, handsomely boxed. 

$2.50 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 







































| When an architect specifies a product for 
| | his own residence—that product can 
| | have no higher endorsement. 
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Residence of A. Raymond Ellis, Esq., Architect, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Chis delightful house contains Red Gum interior trim, in every way harmonizing 
with the quiet dignity and charm of the interior. 








The Mississippi Valley is a huge reservoir of magnificently healthy Red Gum 
trees. Red Gum is the most plentiful fine cabinet wood in the world, and modern 
processes of manufacture have now made it possible to get Red Gum lumber of 
architectural fitness in a very wide variety of grain and markings at a price below | 
| | ANY other suitable cabinet wood. | | 


Sap Gum, or unselected Gum from the same tree, is absolutely non-resinous and 
| | in consequence is the wood par excellence for White Enamel trim. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


The Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association, aiming to aid consumers to secure | 
thorough satisfaction, has made an exhaustive study of the preparation and treatment 
of Red Gum for the highest type of architectural purposes, and will be pleased | | 
to confer with architects and others. Samples in various finishes will be supplied 

| | | without charge. —The Red Gum pamphlets contain much interesting information. 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association 
| | 1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg. Memphis, Tennessee 
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HODGSON nists 


With the approach of Spring you will want to build that house you have had in mind. 
The Hodgson Way avoids all bother and trouble. Send for the Hodgson Catalog, re- 
plete with photographs and descriptions of all kinds of bungalows, cottages, garages, 
play houses, poultry houses, and many other types. Your selection, already built, 
fitted and painted, will be shipped to you in neat, compact sections that can be erected 
by one or two inexperienced men in a day or two. Even though you do not need the 
house immediately, send in your order now to insure prompt delivery when you are 
ready to have the house putup. Avoid disappointment. Write for the Hodgson cata- 
log right away. 
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; _ E, F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Aevitry House | Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th Street, New York 
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that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, before you 
coen plan your Spring wardrobe, you consult its series of 
great Spring and Summer Fashion Numbers, one of the most 
important of which is 


THE LINGERIE NUMBER 


(READY Now) 


In the next few months, during the very period in which 
Vogue's special Fashion Numbers appear, you will be select- 
ing your entire wardrobe for the coming season, and paying 
out hundreds of dollars for the suits, hats, gowns, and acces- 
sories that you select. Ask any reader of Vogue, and she 
will tell you that 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 












Vogue now makes a spe- 
cial offer—NINE issues 
for $2 (yearly subscrip- 
tion price $5). 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the coupon 
below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 (a tiny frac- 
tion of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown), not only 
may you have before you, at this important season, Vogue's 
great special Fashion Numbers, but all through the next two 
seasons the numbers that follow them. 


If you mail the coupon at- 
tached now, your subscrip- 
tion will start with the 
Lingerie Number now ready, 


making TEN issues in all. 


. Here are the 9 numbers 
% (Ten if you act promptly) 


These are the all-important 
issues which unfold the 
Spring and Summer mode. 


you will receive for $2 


«Lingerie Number 


Jan. 1 


The most daring and intimaie of the Parisienne’s thoughts on lin- 





















Thousands of models will be 
shown from which you can 
select—and by the use of 
which, your gowns will, this 






gerie. The latest Fifth Avenue originations. Linens, laces, accessories. season, be more attractive 
Southern Number Jan. 15 Spring Fashions Apr. 1 than ever before. 
Where to go, — ew gag to ae: = an pageantry of the Spring mode 
what to wear; the first hints of the unfolded, with dollars-and-cents infor- i 
Spring mode. mation in every line. ron: sg fthgee wise ee 
Forecast of : Nigga <j 
* 7 s a a > a , 
Sestied Pasitens Feb. | Brides Number Apr. 15 plimentary copy of Ww oO 
s m , ‘ The bride, the bride’s mother, the the Lingerie Num- * < 
The earliest advance information from bridesmaids, the gifts, the breakfast, the | ti ” oe 
Paris on the new silhouette—saving you laxkhie die Walier Gin tht cece ee SE MENG 
from the costliest of all errors, a wrong aaptenins R p, the reception, nut of a small OF x8 
es the new home. ry wy 
start. reserve sup- NV sy 
Spring Millinery Feb. 15 Smart Fashions for ply yap a 
Paris hats; appropriate gowns, veils and Limited Incomes May I x ‘Sas’ 
coiffures. Must you economize? And yet look chic? KP v 
Spring Patterns and A Vogue-trained dollar is a dollar .* < z es OP ee 
New Materials Mar. 1 doubled. “ PKs. 
Patterns, weaves, colors, materials fa- ‘ wed ov 
vored ter Epring Greer Memes and; = May 18 oP oh He 
Paris Openings Mar. 15 Everything from doorstops to coffee-cups : A) > 4 $e - 
The inimitable models of the Grandes not forgetting the loveliest clothes for oa eo 2. = 
Maisons, determining the mode. all the occasions of country life oe ia rs) 
Sad a* ot AY 
4 SEO O'e 
SO” “5 
SEND NO MONEY , “#5 pi ad 
* 7 = 5 © 
WN of 
Don’t bother to enclose a cheque or even write a letter. The coupon opposite >. eS . 
will do and is easier and quicker. With one stroke of the pen you will Ry Wao’ KD 
solve your entire clothes problem. By acting today you will assure new F xy @ one POF 
and valuable ideas for the next two seasons and insure yourself against RS < MF 
-ostly fai s a +." . 
costly failures. & 3 Oe ey me . 
Foo. % © ge oe og ny 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 
The Readers’ Service Department of THe House BEAuTIFUL has prepared four | 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 
to House Building and Decorating. 
The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 
Collection A — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B -——50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 


Collection C —soslides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D— 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 MT. VERNON STREET - - - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Memorials to Our Soldiers and 
Sailors 


(Continued from page 19) 


in its new “Shipping Towns.” One such is 
shown in the illustration. 

The “town” is entered over a bridge, and 
from this the road gradually ascends to the 
town “‘square” which according to the New 
England tradition is triangular. Looking 
across this little “common” vou seek the 
“Village Hall” flanked with a row of shops on 
each side, and crowned with a “‘cupola”’ bear- 
ing the “ Town Clock” and the “weather vane.” 

The hall is not only a ‘meeting house” 
dance hall and picture theatre, but a banquet- 
ing hall as well. There are club rooms and 
alleys too. The whole institution is as com- 
plete as the “Y”’ headquarters at the “‘camps.”’ 

The shops are designed in the same style and 
material—colonial red brick with white trim- 
mings. In this way they add to the impression 
of orderliness and completeness. 

Over all, like protecting wings, sheltering 
the “shoppers” from the heat of the summer 
sun, are the graceful branches of the “wine- 
glass” elms, by right of long custom sentinels 
of the New England street. 

By these touches of quaint antiquity the 
government has sought to interest the occu- 
pants of its houses in village life, and to pro- 
mote neighborliness among families brought 
rudely together from far and near under the 
lash of war-necessity. Towns wishing on their 
own initiative to realize similar benefits from 
a community building can adopt a more 
modest program. 

We reproduce also plans and a perspective 
view of a small and inexpensive hall, recently 
erected in a Massachusetts town by a group of 
citizens. These men went among the towns- 
folk and secured subscriptions to the amount 
of about $20,000. They bought a lot in the 
centre of the village and upon it erected the 
“Hall.” Here four hundred and sixty people 
may gather, in fact do gather, for the “ Mov- 
ies,” for horticultural exhibits, for dancing and 
for lectures. Downstairs is a banquet hall 
suited for many other needs as well. At the 
rear are dressing rooms where the excited 
young footlight artists receive their paint and 
powder previous to the “Dramatic Enter- 
tainment.”” The stage upon which they are to 
struggle through their parts is equipped in 
semi-professional style. In the wings are small 
rooms for the convenience and comfort of those 
using the building. The building is securely 
built, with a white stucco exterior and green 
slate surfaced roof. The three arched en- 
trances are approached by a wide and hos- 
pitable flight of steps extending the entire 
width of the main building. Every precaution 
for safety against fire and accident is observed. 

The interior is not bare, but amply enriched 
with suitable ornament, and finished in the 
best materials. 

This is the record of one little town. There 
are many more examples that might be cited. 
The idea has caught and it is probable that it 
will spread like wildfire. Meanwhile commu- 
nities are interested to read and study about 
the experience of the pioneer villages and to 
profit by their experiments. They have in 
mind a memorial to the boys in blue and in 
khaki, at the end of the war, and will choose 
for it a form that will be useful, beautiful and 
permanently inspiring to the neighborhood 
The “ Village Hall” or ‘ Neighborhood House ” 
fulfils these requirements. 
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Some Books of Interest 


OR a number of months this column has 

been crowded out of the pages of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL by material which seemed 
for the moment of greater importance, but we 
are glad to find space in this issue again for 
our list of recommended books, because build- 
ing time is coming around once more and many 
of us are even now poring over house plans 
and deciding those questions of design and 
structural detail which are all-important con- 
siderations in building any house, whether it 
be a large all-vear-round home or only a sum- 
mer bungalow. Some of these books are new, 
others have been on sale for some time, but 
they are none the less helpful because of this 
fact, and the information they contain will be 
valuable for years to come. The first requi- 
site for building a house is the study of archi- 
tecture. This does not mean for the layman 
poring over large technical volumes on the 
theory of design, but simply becoming familiar 
with good design through the study of exam- 
ples. It also means the consideration of 
practical construction details which, in com- 
bination with good design, result in a well 
made and thoroughly livable house. To be- 
come familiar with these vital things we must 
turn to our library shelves. 

THe House Beautirut, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, will supply any of the books 
listed below on order. A check for the 
specified amount should be enclosed. 


HOUSE PLANNING AND BUILDING 


Title Luthor Price 

Homemakers’ Questions 

and Answers $1.00 
Modern Farm Buildings Alfred Llopkins 2.50 
Concrete and Stucco 

Houses Oswald C. Herring 2.50 
Low Cost Suburban 

Homes Richardson Wright I 


Reclaiming the Old House 

Making a Garage 

Making a Fireplace 

The Country House 

The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture 

Remodelled Farmhouses 

One Hundred Country 
Houses 

The Livable House—Its 
Plan and Design 

Practical Book of Archi- 


Henry H. Saylor 5 
\. Raymond Ellis 50 
Charles E. Hooper 


2 
Charles Edward Hooper 2.5 
5 


mt 


Talbot F. Hamlin 
Mary H. Northend 2.25 


tw 


Aymar Embury II 3.00 
\ymar Embury II 2.50 
C. Matlock Price 


Joseph Chandler 
Henry H. Saylor 


tecture 
The Colonial House 
Bungalows 


wn 
wn 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Interior Decoration for 
Modern Needs 

Modern American Period 
Furniture 

Inside the House of Good 
Taste Richardson Wright 1.2 

The Lighting Book F. Laurent Godinez 1.2 

Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings 

Interior Decoration 

Making Curtains and 
Hangings 

Making Built-in Furniture 

Making and Furnishing 
Outdoor Rooms and 
Porches H. D. Eberlein .50 


Agnes Foster Wright 2.25 


Dean and Peterson 3.00 


wan 


Mary H. Northend 2 
Frank Alvah Parsons 3.50 


Agnes Foster .50 
Abbott McClure .50 


HOUSEKEEPING 
The Efficient Kitchen Geordie B. Child 1.25 
Care of a House Clark C 
Housekeeper’s Handy Book Lucia M. Baxter 1.10 
The Nutrition of a House- 
hold Edwin and Lilian Brew- 


ster 


wn 
° 


-00 


GARDENING 


Old-fashioned Gardening 
Gardening Indoors and 
Under Glass F. F. 
The Livable House—Its 
Garden 
he Garden 
Month 


Grace Tabor >. 50 
Rockwell 1.25 


Ruth Dean 2.50 
Month by 
Mabel Cabot Sedgwick 5.50 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 
The Old Furniture Book 
Chats on Old Clocks 
Collecting Old Glass 
Collecting Lustre Ware 
Hand Woven Coverlets 


F. Hudson Moore 
Arthur Hayden 

(Collectors’ Pocket Series) .75 
(Collectors’ Pocket Series) .75 
Eliza Calvert Hall 2.00 


Nw 
we 


We will send on request a list of special 
combination offers of the above books with 
THe House BEAUTIFUL for one vear. 
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Is Your Bathroom 


As You Would Like It? 


F good judgment led you to install 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing, you are 
learning to your satisfaction that you 

made a wise and permanent investment. 
But if you were misled by a sense of 
economy to buy slightly cheaper and 
inferior plumbing, you are probably now 
wondering what is the matter with your 
bathroom and how you can make it last 
until such time as you can have it reno- 
vated. 


TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


is most sanitary, beautiful, practical and perma- 


nent. Permanency is not denoted by a white 
surface, but by what material is beneath that 
surface. With time, inferior materials will lose 
their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the appear- 
ance become uninviting—the piece lose its 
usefulness. 

“Tepeco” Plumbing is china or porcelain, solid 
and substantial. Dirt does not readily cling to 
its glistening white surface, nor will that surface 
be worn away by scouring. A wise investment 
~a beautiful one. 

If you intend to build or renovate your bath- 
room write for our instructive book, “Bathrooms 


of Character” P-8. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
tkers of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet 






























































Planning to Build? 


THEN GET 
These Three Valuable Numbers 
FREE 


The November, December and January issues of The Architectural Record 

authoritative and professional——-each containing 100 or more photo 
graphs, interior views and floor plans of recent successful buildings 
will be included free, if you subscribe now to start with February, 1919 
You will thus obtain 15 attractive and helpful numbers for $3.00—the 
regular yearly price. 


IQRCHITECTVRAE 
RECORD 


The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the 
work of leading architects throughout the country. It is read by more 
ra ra architects than any other journal, and is also taken each year by hundreds 
kn. - of persons who find it helpful while they are planning to build. From it 
you are sure to obtain valuable suggestions regarding attractive exteriors, 
convenient arrangement and appropriate furnishings. 
In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In the business section are also described the 
latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of com 
fort, convenience and value. 
Read The Architectut 


It will save 1 





al Record and see what architects are doing and reading. 
valuable time when you consult your own architect. 


{ecept these three numbers FREE. Mail the coupon TODAY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY H.B. 1-10 
Send free your November, December and January numbers and enter subscription for a tull year beginning February 
1910, for which find $3.00 enclosed \dd 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
Name 
| Occupation ee eee ere isi ioaast ates ciaeheae 
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A Small Cottage in Portland, 
Oregon 
wer os i % (Continued from page 14) 
Marked Beauty a STAY has its fireplace in a shallow alcove, with 
eS Rite closets on either side, and a sleeping porch 
for the exterior of the home may be secured in most adjoining The bath is placed over the kitchen 
any architectural treatment by using “ CREO-DIPT” Sae8 in order to concentrate the plumbing—an im- 
Stained Shingles for roof and side walls. Their per- ’ id portant item in the cost of the small house. 
manent and velvety colors give architect or owner i al A study of these floor plans will show how 
every latitude for rare and beautiful harmony in exte- é of small the house really is, and what can be ac- 
rior construction and coloring. q - is : . : 
‘ : : , ef complished with careful planning and a proper 
eee eee ee ers Rapes = } j fF) sense of values. Indeed the latter makes the 
= he alia renly ' ‘ sa : : oe 
md tare cia very fibres of the wood and \ St LF ff whole difference between the cottage: which is 
their soft-tone effects last indeinitely. Each shingle is Bi he obviously unsatisfactory all round, with essen- 
preserved against the ravages of weather by an exclus- lathe ee tials and non-essentials impartially compro- 
ive process of driving creosote-preservative into the is fe mised in the attempt to include everything 
very pores of the wood. ag he belonging to a large house, and the one which 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are most economi- My 1 Y -/4i; oe is frankly a cottage—eliminating whatever is 
cal; there is no waste—each shingle is perfect, you pon Ee f J ee not consistent with the design. 
use every one. ‘They do not curl, rot or fade. They The roof-lines here are worthy of study from 
all sides, a particularly happy effect resulting 


come bundled ready to lay. 

See what has been accomplished with “ CREO-DIPT” from the two little wings extending from one 
Stained Shingles on artistic homes and see samples of « Be - end of the building—one containing a tool- 
colors on wood. Write for ““CREO-DIPT” Book ; A ) f : room and workshop, and the other the small 


of Homes. gas heating-plant which makes a basement 
If interested in thatched roofs, one of our specialties, ; ; unnecessary. The space between forms a con- 
write for detail drawings, specifications and illustrations. ; eo . , ; venient and secluded little courtyard for dry- 
CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INc. ~  ¥ oe SAN ing clothes. But it should be emphasized that 
sere OLavER ST. NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. (saa of re 1 these wings, like all other details of the ex- 
gets fy , terior, are not merely placed there for effect; 
HOME OF JACOB KEELING, UNION CITY, CONN. ip gio F a are essential parts of the plan honestly ang 
Architect—F, Alton Clark, Naugatuck, Conn. ' fh oe sue ¢ simply expressed in the elevations. 
CREO-DIPT Stained Shingles used on both roof and side walls a The planting offers some good suggestions 
to the new gardener, whose enthusiasm too 
often expresses itself in a hit-or-miss collection 
of shrubs and plants, one or two each of every- 
thing he has ever admired, placed wherever 
space allows. The street front is kept in 
smooth lawn shaded by trees, and the brick 
walk surrounding the house confines a low 
flower border to the narrow space inside it. 
In this way the trees, the green vines, the 
satisfying outlines of the cottage, all gain their 
full effectiveness, emphasized just enough by 
the line of color joining the two masses of 
green; the whole presenting an orderly, slightly 
formal, but not inhospitable appearance to the 
public. The property line at the south is 
marked by a hardy border which is full of 
brilliant color from spring until fall; and the 
veranda looks directly upon an old-fashioned 
little garden of herbs and flowers laid off in 
squares, with grass and dogwood trees beyond. 
The success of the whole is the result of treating 
the house and garden as one composition, rec- 
ognizing the fact that their relation to each 
other is no less important than that of a pic- 
ture and its frame or a em and its setting. 
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suggestive and authoritative discussion of | RA Ai.. «- 53 Plans, $2500 to $7000—60 cts. better art which can be put on like a garment. 


modern American architecture, its origin ' z “West Coast Bungalows”’ Th: , . > i 
: sited ' ~#. 72 Plans, $1200 to $2500—60 cts. This must mean that the reformers see no inner 
beauty to be developed and expressed and they 
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sting types of country homes in different Send $1.50 for all 3 books and get book o f75 FREE created to be imitated. 1, myself, do not sym- 


parts of the country, the work of many special plans, also Carsge plans... . . pathize with this point of view. I believe in 


* “Wn: | Money back if not satisfied. 4 
architects. A book that will interest every E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 772 Henne Blig., Los Angeles, Cal. the genuineness of the people of today no less 


se iabaldnlsa liana = than in that of the people of the past, but | 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10” x11’) - - - $3.00 | | am willing to admit that this genuineness, so 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, One Year - - . : | Next Month far as it pertains to the expression in terms of 
art, is not at present patent to the casual eye. 


Special Offer—$4.50 For Both | 
The It must be developed and made to characterize 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ° ] B Idi N, her itself in our houses. But the development must 
41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON Specia ullding umoer: come from within; it cannot be achieved, like 
. "i the filling of awater-bottle, from an alien source. 






































